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The  Christmas  That  Was  Always  Remembered 


In  the  little  village  of  Tienta,  Ar- 
menia, it  was  noon,  and  the  shep- 
herds were  just  returning  from  the 
fields  for  their  midday  meal.  Just  as 
Badosa,  the  best  shepherd  of  Tienta, 
was  turning  down  the  lane  that  his 
home  was  on,  his  two  children,  Sar- 
ada  and  Rudif,  came  running  to  meet 
him.  His  little  son,  Rudif,  took  his 
shepherd's  staff  from  him,  put  it  over 
his  shoulder  like  a  gun  and  marched 
on  ahead  of  his  father,  who  had  Sar- 
ada,  his  daughter,  perched  on  his 
.  shoulder. 

Badosa,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
were  just  seated  at  the  table  when 
the  town  crier  ran  past  the  house, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "The 
Turks!  The  Turks!"  That  was 
enough  to  frighten  anyone.  At  first 
no  one  moved.  Then  suddenly  the 
two  children  began  to  run  around  and 
scream.  The  mother  and  father  hast- 
ily put  a  few  things  in  a  bundle  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house,  followed  by 
their  two  children  and  dog. 

No  sooner  had  they  gotten  out  of 
the  house  than  they  heard  the  com- 
mand, "Halt!"  It  was  uttered  by  two 
Turkish  guards  who  had  come  along 
in  search  of  plunder.     One  of  them 


stepped  up  and  took  the  children  and 
dog,  the  other  took  the  two  parents. 
As  the  guards  belonged  in  different 
troops,  the  family  was  separated.  The 
parents  begged  and  pleaded  to  go  to 
their  children,  but  the  guard  would 
not  let  them.  When  the  village  had 
been  ransacked,  the  commander  called 
his  two  troops  together  and  said, 
"Troop  one,  go  south.  Troop  four, 
go  north."  Badosa  and  his  wife  were 
in  troop  four,  while  Sarada,  Rudif 
and  the  dog  were  in  troop  one.  The 
wear)'  march  was  soon  begun,  the  two 
children  being  driven  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  their  father  and 
mother. 

Many  weeks  had  passed.  The  two 
children  had  become  favorites  with 
the  commander  of  the  troop  and  were 
allowed  to  play  around  as  though 
they  weren't  captives,  while  their  dog 
had  been  made  camp  mascot.  The 
father  and  mother  had  a  little  freedom 
in  their  camp  also. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  Sarada,  Rudif  and 
the  dog  had  gone  to  play  on  the  edge 
of  the  camp.  Without  realizing  what 
they  were  doing,  they  began  to  wan- 
der farther  and  farther  from  the  camp. 
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When  they  turned  to  go  back  it  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  Both  Sarada  and 
Rudif  thought  it  was  to  the  right,  so 
they  went  in  that  direction.  They 
walked  and  walked,  but  never 
reached  it. 

At  sunset  they  lay  down  under  the 
shelter  of  a  rock  and  were  immediate- 
ly asleep.  But  the  dog  did  not  lie 
down.  He  kept  sniffing  the  air,  and 
finally  with  a  low  whine  trotted  off 
to  the  left.  By  ten  o'clock  he  hau 
reached  his  destination,  which  was  the 
other  Turkish  camp,  or  camp  of  troop 
four.  He  waited  till  the  camp  was 
astir  the  next  morning,  and  then  went 
cautiously  in  and  out  among  the  tents, 
looking  for  Sarada's  mother.  When 
he  saw  her  he  ran  toward  her  with 
a  bark  of  joy.  First  he  ran  back  in  the 
direction  he  had  come,  then  back  to 
her.  Finally  she  followed  him.  He 
led  her  directly  to  the  children,  who 
were  still  sleeping.  With  a  cry  of 
joy  she  gathered  them  in  her  arms 
and  said  aloud,  "This  is  the  happiest 
Christmas  I  ever  had."  Then  looking 
fondly  down  at  her  children  she  con- 
tinued, "And  who  would  ask  for  bet- 
ter gifts?" 

MILDRED  BELL. 


THE  MOUNTAINS. 

It  was  a  calm  midsummer  evening. 
The  cool  crystal  lake  stretched  away 
as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  without  a 
ripple  on  its  glassy  surface.  The  lake 
reflected  the  dark  trees  and  snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  Sierras  per- 
fectly. Everything  was  quiet  except 
for  a  far-off  call  of  an  owl  or  per- 
haps the  soft  twitter  of  a  restless  bird 
in  a  nearby  tree.  Slowly  a  beautiful 
moon  crept  over  the  wooded  hillside 
to  cast  its  golden  glow  on  a  peace- 
ful world. 

MURRAY  PUTNAM. 


TO  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

All  hearts  go  out  across  the  sea 
To  you,  boys,  fighting  for  the  free; 
To  you  we  send  the  Christmas  cheer, 
And  great  success  in  the  New  Year. 

I 

May  the  future  teach  you  how  to  live, 
To  love,  to  labor  and  to  give; 
May  Fortune  be  by  your  brave  side 
And  bring  you  home  safe  next  Yule- 
tide. 

MARTHA  HANNA. 


PIERRE'S  CHRISTMAS. 

Pierre  sat  wearily  down  on  the  step 
of  a  ruined  chapel.  He  was  clad  in 
a  suit  that  had  once  been  good,  but 
was  now  in  tatters.  He  was  penni- 
less and  hungry,  and  was  unable  to 
beg  any  food  because  the  surround- 
ing country  was  in  ruins,  deserted  by 
the  terrified  people  who  had  fled  with 
the  first  approach  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  just  the  day  before  Christmas  and 
Pierre  was  alone.  He  had  been  sep- 
arated from  his  parents  in  the  flight 
from  the  little  French  village,  and 
had  been  wandering  around  alone  for 
two  weeks,  sleeping  in  ruined  houses 
and  chapels,  and  finding  what  little 
food  he  could.  At  last,  exhausted,  he 
fell  asleep.  With  the  first  rays  of 
dawn  he  awoke,  cold  and  stiff. 

"Ah,  so  this  is  to  be  my  Christ- 
mas! If  I  only  could  find  my  parents 
it  would  be  all  I  would  ask."  He  sat 
thinking  for  a  moment  of  his  joyful 
Christmases  in  the  past.  Then  he 
arose  and  went  wearily  on  his  way. 
But  soon  everything  began  to  grow 
dark  before  him,  and  he  dropped 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  un- 
conscious. 

But  what  sound  was  that?  Surely 
it  was  the  sound  of  a  steady  march. 
Just  then  the  front  rows  of  a  small 
division  of  soldiers  came  around  the 
bend  in  the  lane.   At  a  command  from 
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their  leader  they  stopped.  They  had 
just  had  a  successful  skirmish  with  a 
small  German  division  and  their  lead- 
er was  in  good  humor. 

"Pick  the  lad  up,"  he  said  in  kindly 
tones.  Pierre  was  carried  by  a  sol- 
dier to  the  camp,  where  he  soon  re- 
gained consciousness. 

"Where  were  you  bound  for,  little 
man,  when  I  met  you  in  the  road?" 

"I'm  looking  for  my  parents,"  he 
answered  in  a  weak  voice.  "We  were 
separated  when  our  village  of  Dor- 
vaulx  was  attacked.  Oh,  do  you  think 
you  can  help  me?" 

"Of  Dorvaulx?  I  think  I  can,  son. 
The  refugees  of  that  villages  are  stay- 
ing just  a  few  miles  from  here.  Per- 
haps your  mother  and  father  are 
there." 

A  few  hours  later  Pierre  was  asked 
to  come  to  the  dugout  of  his  friend 
and  there  he  beheld  the  most  won- 
derful Christmas  gift  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived— his  beloved  father  and 
mother. 

DOROTHY  RITCHIE. 


CHRISTMAS. 

'Tis  Christmas!    Ah,  'tis  Christmas! 

And  Santa  Claus  so  dear, 
Has  come  again  to  see  his  friends 

And  bring  them  Christmas  cheer. 

With  his  tiny  sleighbells  tinkling 
And  his  bag  of  toys  so  queer, 

He  comes  around  to  every  town 
Whether  'tis  far  or  near. 

Then  over    the    snow-roofed  houses 
white 

His  swift-footed  reindeer  fly 
Until  at  last  all  towns  are  past 
And  his  northern  home  draws  nigh. 
GERTRUDE  KENDALL. 


Dorothy  Lenahan:  "Isn't  a  whole 
note  one  without  any  insides?" 


THE  SEA  NYMPH. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fish- 
erman's daughter  who  loved  the  sea 
very  much.  Her  name  was  Daisy. 
One  day  while  she  was  playing  on 
the  sea-shore,  she  noticed  something 
moving  to  one  side.  She  went  over 
there  and  saw  a  Sea  Nymph. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Sea  Nymph,  "I  will 
burn  up  if  I  am  not  put  back  into 
the  water."  Then  Daisy  rolled  her 
into  the  sea  again.  The  Sea  Nymph 
said,  "A  big  wave  threw  me  far  out 
upon  the  shore  and  I  could  not  get 
back  into  the  water." 

The  Nymph  then  left,  promising  to 
return  the  next  day.  True  to  her 
word,  she  returned.  She  asked  Daisy 
if  she  would  not  like  to  go  under 
the  sea.  Of  course,  the  answer  was 
yes.  Then  the  Sea  Nymph  changed 
her  into  a  water  sprite  and  away  they 
went  under  the  sea.  Daisy  was  shown 
coral  reefs,  pearls,  sunken  treasures, 
beautiful  fish,  sharks  and  many  other 
wonders  of  the  sea. 

The  Nymph  also  took  her  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  while  they 
were  admiring  the  sea  beauties  of 
these  southern  lands,  Daisy  was  hit 
by  a  surf  board  and  became  uncon- 
scious. 

The  Sea  Nymph  was  obliged  to 
take  her  to  Father  Neptune  and  ask 
him  what  she  should  do  with  her. 
Neptune  told  her  to  take  care  of 
her  until  she  was  well  and  then  give 
her  as  many  pearls  as  she  could  carry. 
From  that  time  on  Daisy  was  no 
longer  a  fiisherman's  daughter,  but 
the  daughter  of  a  millionaire. 

LOWELL  WALKER. 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "Whom  do  you  see 
sweeping  some  streets?" 

Leverne  Wear:    "I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Beardsley:  "Why,  a  man  on 
the  end  of  a  broom." 
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A  Dialogue  "Somewhere  in  France" 


"Boom!  Boom!"  remarked  a  big 
German  Bertha  one  day.  "This  at- 
tack is  going  to  be  a  success.  I  feel 
it  in  my  ammunition  supply." 

"Brrrrr!"  exclaimed  a  little  Allied 
machine  gun,  "it  is  not!" 

"Boom!  Why  not?  Who  are  you?" 
demanded  Bertha,  pompously. 

"Me?  I'm  the  best  little  spitfire  in 
this  sector,"  replied  the  machine  gun, 
"and  your  attack  won't  succeed  be- 
cause we've  a  lot  of  Sammies  over 
here." 

"Sammies?  Huh!  Watch  our  sol- 
diers walk  over  them  when  the  time 
comes!  Why,  we  won't  have  any 
more  trouble  with  them  than  we 
would  with  a  bunch  of  cattle!" 

"Brrrrr!  You  will,  too!  Your 
troops  won't  ever  get  anywhere  near 
our  trenches.  Why,  all  the  Sammies 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  look  over 
the  top,  after  your  men  get  near  us, 
and  they  won't  stop  running  this 
side  of  Berlin,  you  big  caterpillar!" 

Now  Bertha  had  caterpillar  wheels, 
but  she  disliked  to  be  reminded  of 
it,  because  the  British  guns  had  them, 
too,  and  she  hated  to  have  to  use 
anything  that  they  did.  So  she  said: 
"Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  I'll  put  you 
out  of  business  for  that,  you  tattling, 
popping  .specimen  of  a  garden  hose! 
Boom!!" 

"Haw!  Never  touched  me!"  cried 
Spitfire.  "If  I  couldn't  shoot  any 
straighter  than  you  I'd  have  been  in 
the  scrap  heap  long  ago!" 

"Say!  What  you  givin'  us?"  cried 
Bertha  angrily.  "Why,  you  little  250- 
shot,  one-man,  air-cooled,  cartridge- 
wasting  plaything,  you  haven't  hit 
one  of  our  men  for  the  last  ten  thou- 
sand shots!" 


"Humph!  Yeah!"  retorted  Spitfire, 
"but  it  was  because  your  precious  sol- 
diers didn't  dare  stick  a  finger  up  out 
of  the  trench,  you  big  sky-scrap- 
ing, village-destroying,  neutral-killing 
specimen  of  all  that's  wrong  in  the 
gun  line!  Why,  I  don't  believe  one 
shell  out  of  twenty  of  yours  hits  any- 
thing that  isn't  already  wrecked!" 

"So?  Boom!  Well,  I'll  land  one 
where  it'll  make  you  uncomfortable!" 

"No  you  won't,  either,  because  I 
see  one  of  our  guns  swinging  around 
in  your  direction." 

"Pshaw!   They  can't  hurt  me!  Why, 


Just  then  said  gun  landed  a  shell 
squarely  on  top  of  Bertha,  and  the 
quarrel  ceased. 

DANIEL  NUTTING. 


RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT. 

On  they  march  with  measured  beat; 
The  khaki  lads  don't  know  defeat. 
Each  one,  in  turn,  lays  down  his  life 
To  the  call  of  his  colors  and  notes 
of  the  fife. 

"Mercy,  justice  and  freedom,"  they 
say, 

Is  the  cry  of  Old  Glory  while  waving 
today; 

And  surely  the  right  will  always  make 
might, 

That  restores  to  us  Peace  and  endeth 
the  fight. 

Oh  soldier  lads,  so  brave  and  true, 
Our  hands  and  hearts  will  see  you 
through ! 

Though  drums  may  beat  and  bugles 
call, 

Victorious  Peace  shall  come  to  all. 

KATHARINE  CLARKE. 
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Some  Dream! 


I  hal  just  finished  studying.  I  lay- 
back  in  my  chair,  contemplating  my 
history  book  with  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  of  knowing  one's  lesson. 
Someone  knocked  on  my  door. 

"Enter,  rest  and  pray,"  I  cried,  feel- 
ing somewhat  irresponsible. 

Great  was  my  surprise  when  a 
hooded  priest  entered.  I  knew  him 
to  be  one  of  the  many  Spanish  In- 
quisitioners.  I  rose  from  my  chair, 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  and  awe. 

He  gave  me  an  icy-cold  look  which 
chilled  my  heart,  and  said,  in  a  deep, 
sepulchral  voice,  "Pray,  unlucky  crea- 
ture, for  your  time  has  come!" 

"Oh,  reverend  sire,"  I  said,  "I  crave 
to  know  my  sin." 

"What!  Dost  thou  not  remember 
the  two,  nay  three  pieces  of  choco- 
late cake  which  thou  didst  steal?"  he 
thundered  at  me. 

Oh,  wretched  moment  when  I  was 
tempted!  Surely  I  had  no  defense  to 
offer.  I  could  but  crave  his  mercy. 
So  I  knelt  before  him  and  said  in  my 
most  supplicating  voice,  "Mercy,  good 
father,  mercy!" 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  sternly,  "there 
is  no  mercy  for  you!" 

Just  then  I  heard  a  wild  shout  out- 
side, and  who  should  come  whooping 
in,  but  a  band  of  Comanche  Indians. 
They  circled  around  the  room  with 
much  shouting  and  yelling,  their  tom- 
ahawks raised  in  the  air.  I  trembled 
with  fright,  for  it  seemed  that  my 
fate  was  to  be  worse  than  ever.  I 
looked  around  for  the  priest,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Help!  Help!"  I  shrieked  in  des- 
peration. 

"Who  is  it  that  begs  succor?"  a  loud 
voice  demanded  behind  me. 


I  turned  and  saw,  oh,  could  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  the  burly  Irish  police- 
man who  helped  me  across  the  busy 
crossing  every  morning,  and  who 
courted  our  Bridget  in  the  kitchen 
every  evening.  He  was  clad  in  the 
silver  armor  of  a  medieval  knight,  and 
his  red  face  looked  so  comical  that  1 
laughed  in  spite  of  my  fears.  But 
where,  where  were  my  assaulters?  A 
dead,  heavy  silence  reigned  over  the 
room. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  said 
in  a  melting  voice,  "Dearest  Lady 
Norah,  shure  I've  loved  ye  all  these 
years,  an'  will  ye  not  be  respondin' 
to  me  pleas?" 

I  was  dumbfounded  at  this  unex- 
pected speech.  I  glanced  around  the 
room  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  myself 
in  a  long  mirror  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Oh,  horrors,  it  was 
not  I!  I  am  small  and  blonde,  but 
in  the  mirror  a  tall,  dark-eyed,  richly- 
clothed  princess  of  old  looked  back 
at  me. 

"Nay,  I  cannot  marry  thee,"  I  final- 
ly managed  to  stammer  to  my  res- 
cuer. 

"What!  Thou'lt  not  marry  me,  Sir 
Patrick  McCarthy,  the  lord  of  all  this 
domain?  Very  well,  then,  false  wo- 
man, to  thy  doom!" 

He  drew  his  sword,  rushed  toward 
me,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
strike,  the  floor  opened  and  I  felt  my- 
self falling,  falling — thump!  I  found 
myself  on  the  floor  with  my  history 
tightly  clasped  to  me.  All  the  room 
was  in  disorder,  and  as  I  ruefully 
rubbed  a  growing  bump  on  my  head, 
I  could  not  help  muttering  to  my- 
self, "Some  dream!" 

BEATRICE  PEDLER. 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve!  The  burst- 
ing of  shells  and  the  cries  of  wounded 
and  dying  men  had  at  last  ceased. 
Already  the  rude  little  hospital  back 
of  the  trenches  was  overcrowded. 

Robert  Carvel  leaned  wearily  upon 
his  bayonet  and  sighed.  His  own 
okum,  David,  had  been  wounded,  mor- 
tally wounder,  perhaps,  while  fighting 
for  France,  brave  France! 

And  was  this  truly  Christmas  Ever 
The  form  of  the  sentinel  was  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  as  he  slowly 
walked  back  and  forth.  Robert 
thought  of  another  Christmas  Eve 
that  now  seemed  so  far  away.  He 
remembered  the  excitement  with 
which  they  had  rushed  down  the 
wide  staircase  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  living-room.  There  in  a  cor- 
ner had  stood  the  tall  Christmas  tree, 
almost  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  myriad  of  enticing  bundles.  It  all 
came  back  upon  him  with  a  rush. 

He  walked  sadly  back  to  the  small 
kitchen  and  received  a  bowl  of  half- 
cold  soup — his  dinner!  A  little  later 
he  was  sound  asleep  upon  his  bed  of 
straw,  under  the  open  sky. 

The  next  morning  most  of  the  com- 
pany were  up  before  daylight.  It  was 
a  clear  morning;  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  was  tinged  with  the  rosiness 
of  dawn,  very  unusual  weather  for 
France,  in  December.  "Merry  Christ- 
mas!" rang  through  the  air.  Yet, 
though  it  was  said  merrily,  even  hap- 
pily, perhaps,  a  critical  observer  might 
have  noticed  that  when  some  of  the 
faces  had  reappeared  from  the  bucket 
of  ice-cold  water,  there  was  some- 
thing besides  water  upon  them. 

After  a  meager  breakfast  of  por- 
ridge, all  who  were  able  went  off  to 


a  small  grove  not  far  from  the 
trenches  and  there,  under  the  sky  the 
Christmas  service  was  held. 

About  one  o'clock  the  Christmas 
meal  was  eaten.  The  boys  all  sat 
cross-legged  upon  the  ground.  Some 
of  them  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  some  fowl  which  served  very 
nicely  as  turkey-,  and  the  chef,  by 
his  ingenuity*,  had  managed  to  make  a 
mixture  of  something  which  looked 
like  dressing.  They  all  sat  together, 
French  and  Americans,  and,  when  the 
Frenchman  could  not  understand  the 
American,  friendly*  smiles  and  nods 
took  the  place  of  wprds. 

After  about  an  hour  had  flown  by  in 
this  way,  Bob  noticed  a  small  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  some  of  the  company 
were  advancing  on  horseback  to  meet 
it.  Robert  was  one  of  these,  and  as 
they  neared  it,  he  could  just  see  a 
large  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses. 
His  heart  beat  a  little  more  quickly' 
as  he  noticed  that  it  was  piled  high 
with  something  that  looked  like  large 
suit  boxes. 

The  team  halted,  and  the  driver,  a 
French  peasant,  jumped  to  the  ground. 
As  he  spoke,  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  understood  him  was  a  very  curi- 
ous expression.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
conceal  the  joyful  tears  which  sprang 
to  their  eyes.  The  boxes,  for  so  they 
turned  out  to  be,  were,  the  peasant 
explained,  Christmas  boxes  from 
America ! 

The  boys  formed  a  curious  company* 
around  the  wagon  and  hastened  to 
tell  the  good  news  to  the  others.  As 
the  company  was  not  a  large  one  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  box  apiece 
for  every  boy  except  ten,  and,  of 
course,  that  was  easily  helped,  as  each 
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boy  could  give  a  portion  of  his  own 
box  to  the  others. 

Kneeling  upon  the  ground,  Robert 
opened  his  box  with  trembling,  al- 
most reverent  fingers.  As  the  lid  was 
taken  off  an  envelope  fell  out.  On 
opening  it  he  fell  back  astonished. 
He  had  recognized  the  handwriting 
as  his  mother's!  With  unashamed 
tears  rushing  down  his  face  he  read 
the  message.  It  ended  as  fol- 
lowing: 

"If  by  some  queer  chance  this  to- 
ken should  come  to  some  boy  who 
knows  Robert  Carvel,  kindly  give  him 
the  picture  which  will  be  found  in 
the  box." 

Hastily  looking  through  the  piles 
of  neatly  wrapped  bundles,  he  came 
to  the  most  precious  thing,  their  pic- 
tures He  began  to  unwrap  the  bun- 
dles. A  grey  sweater  was  in  the  first 
package — probably  made  by  his  sister 
Anne.  Then  a  scarf,  wristlets  and  a 
helmet — all  in  grey;  also  books,  boxes 
of  cigars,  a  pipe,  candy,  cookies  and 
almost  everything  useful  for  boys. 

That  evening  as  the  little  company 
stood  together  under  the  flags  of  their 
countries,  a  feeling  of  peace  stole  over 
them  as  the  notes  of  "Taps"  sounded 
upon  the  still  air.  And,  in  the  heart 
of  everyone  there  was  a  feeling  that 
through  all  the  Great  War,  America 
would  be  behind  them — that  the 
"Folks  at  Home"  would  always  help 
them.  MILDRED  HEAVEY. 


A  DARING  DEED. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  could  not  see 
five  yards  ahead  of  them.  Across  No 
Man's  Land  there  crept  a  small  body 
of  soldiers  ,five  in  all.  They  were  sent 
out  to  discover  the  location  of  the  en- 
emy, as  a  scout  had  brought  the  news 
that  Germans  in  the  front  trenches 
were  preparing  for  an  attack.  Slowly 


creeping  flat  on  their  stomachs,  the 
little  band  moved  on.  Soon  they 
could  just  discern  the  outline  of  the 
enemies'  trenches,  a  long,  zigzag  line. 

When  they  reached  a  desirable  spot 
near  the  front  trench,  they  halted. 
The  least  noise  might  mean  death. 
Lieutenant  French,  in  charge  of  the 
scouts,  whispered  to  his  men.  "One 
of  us  must  go  around  behind  the 
trench  and  see  where  they  are.  Sure- 
ly they  have  not  deserted  this  place 
completely.  Who  will  volunteer?" 
All  four  spoke  up  at  once.  "Private 
Murray,  you  may  go,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant. "If  all  is  well  rap  once  and 
we  shall  follow."  Slowly  the  private 
picked  his  way  on  and  on,  and  when 
he  finally  reached  his  destination  he 
looked  carefully  over  the  edge  of  the 
trench.    It  was  empty. 

He  rapped  and  the  others  made 
their  way  to  him.  They  followed  the 
line  till  they  came  to  the  communica- 
tion trench.  There  on  the  other  side 
was  a  large  body  of  their  foes. 

Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  go 
back,  one  of  the  men  stumbled,  mak- 
ing a  slight  noise.  At  once  the  near- 
est sentry  on  the  other  side  halted. 
Not  wishing  to  take  any  chances  as 
to  their  number,  he  threw  a  star  bomb 
and  night  became  day.  Since  it  was 
now  impossible  to  conceal  themselves, 
the  little  party  bolted  for  their  lines. 
The  Germans  opened  fire  on  them, 
and  when  they  reached  the  front  lines 
only  two  of  the  plucky  little  scouts 
were  left  to  report. 

But  the  perilous  adventure  was  not 
in  vain,  for  the  Allies'  great  victory 
that  night  was  due  largely  to  their 
bravery. 

HAROLD  MILNES. 


Eugenie  Schutt:  "Won't  this  build- 
ing be  lovely  when  it  is  all  covered 
with  ivory?"  (ivy). 


"It's  an  111  Wind-" 


Jacky  was  out  shopping  with 
mother.  It  was  seldom  he  was  al- 
lowed this  pleasure,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently very  proud.  He  loved  to 
look  at  the  store  windows  and  see 
all  the  "pretties,"  as  he  called  them, 
but  mother  considered  "the  walk  al- 
most too  long  for  his '  three-year-old 
legs.  Therefore  he  was  making  the 
most  of  the  rare  experience. 

The  shops  were  particularly  gay 
that  afternoon,  as  it  was  barely  two 
weeks  before  Christmas.  The  lamp- 
posts were  festooned  with  evergreen, 
the  street  corners  were  veritable  for- 
ests of  towering  Christmas  trees  and 
the  windows  showed  bewildering  ar- 
rays of  toys  in  banks  of  holly  and 
mistletoe.  Once  a  big,  jolly  Santa 
Claus  smiled  at  him  from  a  doorway 
and  stooped  to  shake  his  hand. 

On  a  side  street  mother  wanted  to 
get  some  buns  from  a  little  bakery, 
and  as  they  entered  the  door  Jacky 
saw  what  he  thought  was  the  nicest 
thing  he  had  ever  beheld  in  his  life. 
The  show  window  was  full  of  candy 
canes!  Candy  canes  almost  as  long 
as  Jacky!  Candy  canes  striped  round 
and  round  like  barber  poles!  Candy 
canes  so  red  and  so  white  that  they 
looked  like  blood  on  snow!  He  stood 
gazing  at  the  wonderful  window  until 
mother  came  out  and  they  started  for 
home. 


That  evening,  as  soon  as  Jacky 
heard  daddy's  step  on  the  porch,  he 
ran  to  meet  him. 

"Well,  old  man,"  said  daddy,  toss- 
ing him  up  to  his  shoulder,  "how  goes 
it?" 

"I's  been  shopping  wif  muvver," 
said  Jacky,  almost  bursting  with  im- 
portance, "an'  I  sawed  mos'  a  mil- 
lion hundred  candy  canes  in  a  win- 
dow." 

"Well!"  replied  daddy  laughing, 
"you'll  have  to  take  me  down  and 
show  we.     Is  dinner  nearly  ready?" 

At  seven  o'clock,  as  Jacky  finished 
his  prayers,  daddy  came  upstairs. 

"Old  fellow,"  he  announced,  sitting 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  "I've 
come  to  see  what  you  want  for  Christ- 
mas." 

"Dust  candy  canes,"  said  Jacky 
sleepily. 

"You're  more  easily  pleased  than 
most  people,"  laughed  daddy.  "Well, 
if  you're  good  I'll  write  to  Santa 
Claus  and  see  what  he  can  do  about 
it.     Good  night." 

The  half-promise  of  a  cane  if  he 
was  good  kept  Jacky  out  of  mischief 
for  three  days.  He  meant  to  be  good 
all  the  time,  but  there  were  S3  many 
opportunities  for  him  to  go  wrong. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  slid  down  the 
stairs  when  Nora  happened  to  be 
washing  there  and  collided  with  the 
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bucket  of  soap  suds  half-way  up, 
flooding  the  hall  and  drenching  Nora 
as  well  as  himself.  This  transgres- 
sion brought  a  worried  look  to 
mother's  face  and  daddy  said  soberly 
that  he  was  afraid  Santa  Claus  would 
forget  such  a  naughty  boy.  This  ter- 
rible threat  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
cherubic  virtue  (for  him)  until  Christ- 
mas eve. 

Then  the  .  door  of  the  parlor, 
which  had  been  locked  for  a  week, 
was  opened  and  in  it  stood  a  beauti- 
ful tree  on  the  lowest  branch  of  which 
was,  oh  joy!  the  candy  cane.  With 
a  shriek  of  delight  he  rushed  forward 
to  clasp  his  treasure  when  his  foot 
slipped  and  he  knocked  against  the 
tree,  breaking  the  cane  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  He  sobbed  inconsolably 
for  a  time,  but  when  Nora  came  in 
with  a  huge  gingerbread  man  and  dad- 
dy promised  him  another  cane  in  the 
morning  he  was  comforted. 

As  Christmas  dawn  was  breaking  all 
gray  in  the  east,  a  little  mouse  crept 
out  of  her  hole,  and  carried  the  cane, 
piece  by  piece,  back  to  her  family  in 
the  wall. 

PHYLLIS  HARROUN. 


AUTUMN. 

In    autumn    the    gusty    north  wind 
blows, 

And  gay  leaves  float  through  the 
air; 

The  purple  aster  brightly  glows, 
And  holly  gleams  everywhere. 

Soon    summer's   warblers   will  have 
flown, 

The  forest  trees  will  be  bare; 
The  earth  be  clothed  in  sombre  tone, 
Jack  Frost  will  rule  the  air. 

DOROTHY  BATTEE. 

Elizabeth  Lee  to  Edith  Wieland: 
"The  Campanile  is  going  to  ring  Sat- 
urday." 


A  HELPING  HAND  AT 
CHRISTMAS. 

On  December  twenty-fourth  Mrs. 
Brown  was  to  be  present  at  her  club's 
Christmas  jinks.  When  the  day  came, 
she  took  great  pains  to  attend  to  her 
little  four-year-old  grandson,  leaving 
Sadie,  the  cook,  to  look  after  him. 

Sadie  seemed  to  be  quite  restless 
that'  day,  for  she,  too,  wanted  to  go 
to  a  Christmas  entertainment  at  her 
church.  After  Mrs.  Brown  had  left, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  go.  "For,"  she 
said  to  herself  "no  one'll  know  the 
difference,  an'  George'll  be  a'  right.  I 
can  git  back  afore  she  comes."  So 
she  went. 

George,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
very  much  interested  in  a  picture- 
book  that  he  had  found  on  a  shelf 
upon  investigating  the  library.  He 
had  never  seen  it  before.  As  he 
turned  the  pages,  he  noticed  a  pic- 
ture that  greatly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  of  Santa  Claus,  climb- 
ing down  a  chimney. 

Three  hours  later,  a  click  was  heard 
at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Brown  entered. 
She  called  for  Sadie,  but  she  had  not 
returned  yet.  On  approaching  the 
library  she  saw  two  legs  in  the  fire- 
place.   She  screamed  aloud. 

In  a  moment  the  two  legs  moved 
and  little  George  stepped  forward,  as 
black  as  a  negro.  He  had  a  hearth 
broom  in  his  hand  and  he  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  soot. 

"Why,  George!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown  excited- 
ly, on  gaining  her  breath. 

"Well,  G'an'ma,  I's  jus'  cleanin'  th' 
chimley,  so's  Santa  Claurs  can  come 
down  t'night  and  not  get  all  black!" 

FELTON  PERKINS. 


Stanwood  Haley,  writing  on  board: 
"I  saw  a  man  pulsating  the  boy." 


THE    TARGE  T 


The  Story  of  Little  Beaver 


Little  Beaver  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  Sequoia  Indians.  His 
father  was  a  cruel,  selfish  and  wicked 
man,  who  cared  for  no  one  but  him- 
self. His  wife  was  little  more  than 
a  slave,  and  his  son  was  forced  to 
work  with  the  squaws.  But  little 
Beaver  was  still  undaunted  and  deter- 
mined to  have  his  tribe  respect  him, 
for  he  was  the  son  of  a  chief.  His 
mother  still  loved  him  and  tried  to 
prevent  the  persecution  of  her  son, 
but  at  last  Little  Beaver  found  that 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

One  morning  long  before  the  sun 
was  up,  so  early  that  the  mist  still 
hung  over  the  Sleeping  Waters,  Little 
Beaver  arose  and  gathered  a  small 
amount  of  parched  corn  from  the 
floor  of  the  storehouse.  He  took  a 
few  weapons  for  defense  and  jumped 
upon  the  back  of  his  fleet  gray  pony 
and  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the 
gloomy  forest. 

Picking  his  way  through  the  lonely 
pines,  he  reached  the  great  brown 
prairie.  Just  as  the  great  golden  sun 
slowly  rose  from  its  bed  of  pink, 
clouds  on  the  crests  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains, Little  Beaver,  in  high  spirits, 
dashed  away  to  make  his  home  with 
the  mountain  lion. 

As  he  rode  swiftly  across  the  prairie 
the  dull  thud  of  his  little  grey  pony's 
hoofs  was  not  heard  by  the  chief. 
But  as  White  Panther,  the  chief's 
adviser  stood  alone  like  a  pillar  of 
grey  in  his  horse-blanket,  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff  which  overhung  the  camp, 
he  saw  in  the  valley  below  a  fleet  grey 
form.  He  smiled,  and  turning,  disap- 
peared down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
but  not  to  tell  the  secret. 

After  the  departure  of  his  son  the 
old  Chief  was   angry,  but  slowly  it 


dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  been  a 
cruel  father,  and  he  repented.  He 
now  wished  that  his  son  was  with  him 
for  he  was  old  and  the  Great  Spirit 
would  soon  take  him  away  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

So  the  months  passed  away  and 
Little  Beaver  grew  to  be  a  tall  man. 
The  Sequoias  became  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Crows.  Little  Beaver 
heard  of  this  and  knew  that  his  chance 
to  redeem  his  honor  was  near. 

One  black  night  Little  Beaver  was 
awakened  by  his  pony  nosing  against 
him.  He  arose,  and  looking  down 
the  glen  he  beheld  countless  forms, 
gliding  toward  the  Sequoias'  camp. 
Here  was  his  chance.  If  he  could 
reach  camp  before  his  enemies  they 
would  be  saved.  He  jumped  upon  his 
pony  and  dashed  down  the  mountain- 
side to  the  prairie. 

Late  that  night  the  Chief  was 
awakened  by  a  tall,  dark  form  by  his 
bedside.  The  stranger  spoke  in  a  low 
voice:  "Arise  and  gather  your  war- 
riors, for  the  Crows  will  be  upon  us. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"I  refuse,  unless  you  tell  me  who 
you  are,"  retorted  the  Chief. 

The  stranger  hesitated.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  Chief  was  on  his  feet.  "My 
son!"  he  gasped;  "my  son!" 

So  father  and  son  met.    And  ever 
afterwards   the   tribe  honored  Little 
Beaver  as  the  savior  of  their  tribe. 
FLORENCE  RICHARDSON. 


Anita  Avila:  "Isn't  there  going  to 
be  a  'Target'  meeting?" 

Hazel  Baker:  "No,  there  is  a  facil- 
ity (faculty)  meeting." 


Miriam  Winifree:  "Do  we  have  the 
champagne  of  1877  for  tomorrow?" 
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A  Chri&mas  Tale 


There  was  a  terrible  commotion  at 
the  North  Pole.  Santa  Claus  and  his 
elves  were  worried  to  death.  Santa 
Claus  dared  not  tell  his  wife  of  this 
calamity,  but  from  his  worried  coun- 
tenance at  dinner  that  evening  she 
knew  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  had  hap- 
pened? All  of  Santa  Claus'  reindeer 
had  run  away,  and  poor  old  Santa 
didn't  know  how  he  would  get  all  over 
the  world  in  one  night  without  them. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  told  it  to  Mrs. 
Moon,  who  told  it  to  Mr.  Moon,  who 
told  it  to  Venus,  who  told  it  to  Ju- 
piter, and  soon  it  was  all  over  the 
sky.  A  little  shooting  star  brought 
the  sad  news  down  to  earth. 

Meanwhile  there  were  two  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Wright,  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  been  working  for 
many,  many  months  with  the  queer- 
est bits  of  aluminum,  canvas,  and  ma- 
chinery. The}'  labored  very  hard. 
Sometimes  they  even  had  to  work 
by  candlelight. 

One  day  they  brought  from  their 
workshop  an  enormous  machine  with 
great  white  wings.  The  people 
laughed  at  them  and  asked  if  it  was 
a  new  kind  of  portable  house.  These 
brothers  said  nothing,  only  shook 
their  heads.  While  they  pulled,  and 
pushed,  and  turned  a  great  wheel,  the 
crowd  from  the  village  increased. 

At  last  the  huge,  queer-looking  bird 
started,  sped  along  the  ground,  lifted 
into  the  air.  The  people  turned  to 
one  another  in  blank  amazement. 

"Are  we  dreaming,  or  is  this  strange 
bird-like  thing  real?"  they  cried. 

Then  the  Wright  brothers  remem- 
bered what  the  little  shooting  star 


had  said,  as  they  flew  northward  until 
they  reached  Santa  Claus'  realm.  The 
little  old  man  was  so  astonished  to 
see  such  a  large  creature  in  such  a 
cold  part  of  the  earth  that  he  nearly 
fell  off  the  stool  on  which  he  was 
seated.  Then  all  his  little  elves  came 
running  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
They  were  very  much  surprised,  bu* 
danced  with  delight  when  they 
learned  that  the  strange  object  was 
to  take  the  place  of  those  naughty 
reindeer. 

That  Christmas  Eve  Santa  went 
buzzing  around  the  world,  wishing 
everyone  a  Merry  Christmas;  and  to 
the  delight  of  the  inventors  there  were 
no  disappointed  children  the  next 
morning.  ERNA  ERBE. 


ATTEND! 

For  ages  and  ages  men  have  always 
been  known 
To  fight  when  their  country  calls, 
When  gas,  liquid  fire  and  bombs  they 
had  none, 
Those  Romans,  Scots,  Britons  and 
Gauls. 

But  the  war  raging  now  is  a  different 
thing, 

With  its  submarines,  cannons  and 
gas, 

When  nations  rise  up,  and  king  wars 
against  king, 
And  brave  souls  to  Heaven  do  pass. 

Good  people,  now  from  your  rejoicing 
pause, 

And  on  this  Christmas  Day, 
For  our  boys  who  are  fighting  for  the 
great,  noble  cause 
Bend  on  your  knees  and  pray! 

DENNIS  FOX. 
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JANE'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
SATAN. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  very  promi- 
nent members  of  a  church.  He  was 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
School  and  she  had  charge  of  the 
Primary.  They  had  no  children  and 
were  lonely,  so  decided  to  adopt  a 
baby  girl.  Her  name  was  now  Jane 
Hall. 

Jane  was  very  fond  of  jam.  She 
thought  she  had  a  mean  old  mamma 
because  she  would  not  give  her  all 
the  jam  she  wanted. 

One  day  Jane  appeared  with  her 
face  and  hands  covered  with  jam. 

"Jane!  what  have  you  done?"  said 
her  mother. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Jane 
timidly. 

Now  Mrs.  Hall  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  should  be  so  naughty. 
From  the  time  Jane  was  two  weeks 

old,  she  knew  she  had  tried  with  all 
her  heart  to  make  her  a  good  girl. 

"Don't  you  know  that  it  is  Satan 
that  makes  you  act  so  bad.  The  next 
time  you  want  to  eat  jam  without 
my  permission,  you  tell  Satan  to  get 
behind  you." 

For  a  week  Jane  didn't  bother  her 
mother's  jam.  Then  one  day  she 
came  to  her  mother  with  jam  all  over 
her  face. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  tell  Satan  to 
get  behind  you  when  you  wanted  to 
get  into  my  jam?"  said  her  mother 
angrily. 

"I  told  him  to  get  behind  me  and  he 
pushed  me  right  into  the  jam,"  she 
said  beginning  to  cry. 

ELIZABETH  THOMPSON. 


Hazel  Baker:  "I  think  I  have  chili- 
blains." 

Jesse  MacMillan:  "You  mean  you 
have  chillybrains!" 


JANE'S  DREAM. 

"Ouch!  O  please,  won't  you  quit?" 
snapped  Jane.  She  was  having  her 
hair  combed  and  the  maid  was  not 
in  a  very  good  humor.  It  was  done 
at  last  and  Jane  went  to  her  room. 
She  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  looked 
at  her  new  French  doll  that  her 
mother  had  given  her  the  day  before. 

"Get  up  and  dress  me!"  she  heard 
a  voice  say.  "I  am  going  to  a  party 
to-night." 

Jane  looked  around  to  see  who  it 
could  be.  Her  eyes  lit  again  on  her 
new  French  doll.  It  was  not  in  the 
box,  strange  enough,  but  was  stamp- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  table. 

"Get  up  and  dress  me!"  she  heard 
again.  This  time  she  was  certain  it 
was  her  doll.  Jane  got  up,  although 
she  did  not  know  why,  and  did  as 
she  was  told. 

"Put  that  on  straight.  Ouch,  O! 
you're  too  slow.  I'll  be  late,"  and 
other  expressions  were  heard  from 
the  doll  as  Jane  continued  to  dress  it. 

It  was  done  at  last  and  Jane  sat 
down  again,  exhausted. 

There  was  a  dreadful  noise  and  it 
kept  getting  louder  and  louder. 

"O  Jane!  Come  down  quickly  and 
see  the  funny  little  dog  that  aunty 
has  brought  us,"  was  what  she  heard 
next  out  of  the  noise.  She  started 
out  of  the  room  with  the  noise  still 
ringing  in  her  ears.  She  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  dog's  barking  that 
made  the  loud  noise. 

She  took  a  last  look  at  her  doll 
that  had  acted  so  queerly.  Though 
she  never  knew  a  doll  to  act  so  be- 
fore, she  never  thought  that  she  had 
been  dreaming. 

ANNA  POWELL. 


Esther  Storie  to  Florence  Ayres: 
"Please  lend  me  your  'Prisoner  of 
Shilling'"  (Chillon). 
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Their  Happy  Christmas 


In  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  the 
Italian  Alps  dwelt  a  little  girl  with 
her  mother.  This  little  girl's  name 
was  Margarhita,  and  her  father  had 
now  been  gone  three  years,  years  in 
which  her  mother  had  to  work  to  keep 
her  child  and  herself  alive.  Her  fa- 
ther had  gone  to  war  three  years  ago 
and  since  then  they  had  only  heard 
from  him  twice. 

One  day  as  Alargarhita  sat  on  the 
little  steps  of  the  cottage  watching 
the  gray  clouds  of  mist  slowly  float 
over  the  snowy  mountains,  she  saw  in 
the  distance  the  figure  of  a  dog  and  a 
man.  Now  they  were  slowly  making 
their  way  down  the  mountains.  Mar- 
garhita now  glanced  at  the  sky.  It 
was  getting  dark  and  the  small  mists 
were  forming  into  dark,  threatening 
clouds.  Startled  by  this  sudden 
change,  she  ran  into  the  house.  Then 
she  remembered  it  was  time  to  start 
the  fire  and  dinner,  as  her  mother 
would  soon  be  home  from  work. 

In  about  an  hour  dinner  was  ready, 
but  there  was  no  one  but  herself  to 
eat  it,  as  her  mother  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Just  then  she  heard  a  scratch- 
ing sound  at  the  door  and  upon  open- 
ing it  she  saw  a  large  Saint  Bernard 
dog.  Observing  him  more  closely,  she 
saw  that  he  was  covered  with  snow 
and  shivering.  She  opened  the  door 
wide  and  let  him  come  in.  Leading 
him  to  the  fire,  she  tried  to  make  him 
lie  down,  but  he  was  impatient  and 
kept  moving  his  head.  Finally  she 
noticed  around  his  neck  a  leather  col- 
lar and  tied  to  it  a  small  leather 
bag.  Wondering  what  was  in  the  bag, 
she  opened  it.  All  she  found  was  a 
small  locket  which  she  tried  to  open 
but  could  not.  She  decided  to  wait 
and  show  it  to  her  mother,  so  she  laid 


it  on  the  table.  Soon  the  door  opened 
and  her  mother  entered  the  room,  but 
before  she  could  speak  Margarhita 
cried,  "Oh,  mother,  see  the  lovely 
Saint  Bernard  dog  and  look  what  I 
found  in  the  bag  tied  to  his  collar." 

Her  mother  looked  curiously  at  the 
locket  and  then  taking  it  quickly  off 
the  table  she  opened  it.  As  she  did 
so  she  turned  very  pale.  Was  this 
the  locket  she  had  given  her  husband 
as  a  remembrance  when  he  had 
started  for  Avar?  Yes,  it  looked  like 
it,  and  quickly  calling  the  dog  she  and 
Margarhita  made  their  way  to  the 
monastery.  Here  they  got  three 
monks  to  go  with  them,  and  they 
slowly  made  their  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, following  the  dog. 

As  the  gray  dawn  stole  upon  them 
they  saw  in  the  distance  a  man  lying 
in  the  snow.  Quickly  making  their 
way  to  him,  they  found  he  was  un- 
conscious. As  the  mother  looked  at 
his  face  she  gave  a  low  cry.  Yes,  she 
had  been  right  when  she  thought  he 
had  sent  the  locket.  The  monks  help- 
ed them  take  the  man  home,  where  he 
lay  for  several  hours  unconscious. 
When  he  at  last  awoke  and  found  he 
was  in  his  own  home  he  was  very 
happy.  The  next  night  was  Christmas 
and  in  all  the  Alps  no  one  had  such  a 
happy  one  as  Margarhita  and  her 
mother  and  father. 

GERTRUDE  KENDALL. 


Miss  Fisher:    "How  do  you  spell 
right,  meaning  correct?" 
Edwin  O'Brien:  "R-i-t-e." 


Miss  Fisher:    "How  do  you  spell 

root?" 

Natalie  Raymond:  "R-o-u-t-e." 
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About  five  miles  from  the  sea  coast 
city  of  Trebisond  there  lived  Haggot 
Arkel  with  his  twelve-year-old  sister 
Armande,  and  his  mother  and  father. 
One  morning  Mr.  Arkel  loaded  his 
wagon  with  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  went  into  town.  While  in  town 
he  was  killed  by  the  Turks.  His  fam- 
ily never  knew  how  he  was  killed  or 
where  he  was  buried.  Now  the  farm 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  Haggot. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Arkel,  Haggot  sailed  to  America 
to  be  educated  and  to  learn  agricul- 
ture. Every  two  weeks  he  got  a  let- 
ter from  home,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  the  letters  ceased  to  come. 
Haggot  began  to  get  anxious  about 
his  mother  and  sister  and  to  wonder 
if  they  were  all  right. 

One  day  while  he  was  at  the  movies 
he  saw  a  picture  of  Armande  being 
taken  away  by  the  cruel  Turks.  Later 
he  heard  that  she  was  at  a  relief 
hospital  thatHaggot  knew  about.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  her  but  no 
answer  came. 

When  Christmas  came  he  sent  a 
large  Christmas  box  to  Armande, 
hoping  that  it  would  reach  her. 

In  Armenia,  Armande  was  in  charge 
of  a  kind  missionary  who  had  found 
her  and  her  mother  dying  in  the  des- 
ert. The  mother  died,  but  Armande 
recovered.  She  entertained  the  little 
children  in  the  nursery  by  telling  them 
stories  of  her  life  on  the  farm,  and 
all  about  her  brother,  who  was  in 
America. 

On  Christmas  morning  when  she 
awoke,  she  found  the  Christmas  box 
at  the  end  of  her  bed.  She  opened 
it  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
other  children.  What  a  surprise! 
There  were  books,  games,  clothing, 


candy,  nuts  and  money  in  the  box. 
The  stories  never  seemed  to  grow  old 
and  the  games  never  became  tire- 
some After  the  war  Haggot  returned 
to  Armenia.  He  went  to  the  relief 
hospital  and  found  Armande.  They 
returned  to  Trebisond  and  lived  on 
the  farm  in  the  barn.  Haggot  then 
built  a  lovely  home  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  made  a  lot 
of  money  from  the  farm. 

CAROL  SHUEY. 


AUTUMN. 

Autumn  is  here  with  her  pretty 
dress  of  crimson  and  gold.  The 
leaves  are  swiftly  sweeping  through 
the  air  to  be  tucked  by  mother  nature 
into  their  beds.  The  farmers  have 
gathered  in  their  harvest.  The  wheat 
has  finished  waving  o'er  the  fields. 
The  little  squirrels  have  stored  up 
their  acorns  and  nuts  for  the  winter. 
The  trees  are  growing  bare.  The  rosy 
apples  are  packed  away  with  care. 
Golden  pumpkins  have  been  stored 
away  and  will  be  made  into  pies  by 
mother  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Tur- 
keys are  gobbling  in  the  barnyard, 
strutting  proudly  around,  for  they 
little  know  they  will  be  the  crowning 
dish  at  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Lit- 
tle birds  are  taking  their  flight  to  the 
sunny  southland.  Fleecy  clouds  go 
hurrying  by  over  our  heads.  But 
the  lazy  little  butterfly  has  nothing 
done  at  all;  he  has  played  and  had 
his  good  time,  and  now  must  take  a 
rest.  The  large  brown  bear  is  almost 
ready  to  begin  his  long  winter  sleep. 

ZYLPHA  ALLEN. 


John  Bogle:  "Vote  for  Phyllis  Har- 
roun  for  treasurer,  because  she  will 
be  able  to  fill  the  place." 
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Captain  Ansimo 


"To-morrow  we  start  for  the  Spice 
Islands,"  I  said  to  my  cousin.  "I 
hope  to  see  you  in  Persia  on  my  re- 
turn voyage."  So  saying  I  bade  him 
farewell  and  started  for  my  ship,  the 
"Capricia,"  in  the  harbor  at  Genoa. 
I  was  the  'captain  of  this  ship  and 
I  expected  to  start  on  the  morrow 
to  trade  my  goods  in  India  and  the 
Spice  Islands. 

The  next  morning  was  fair  and 
lovely;  we  took  in  our  anchor  and 
put  out  to  sea.  On  the  way  down  the 
gulf  we  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  see  the  beautiful 
hues  of  the  reddening  vineyards.  By 
noon  we  reached  Spezia  and  during 
the  afternoon  we  passed  Massa  and 
Viareggio,  two  small  villas,  snug  and 
pretty  with  their  brightly-colored 
Toofs  and  pretty  gardens.  By  sun- 
set we  reached  Livorno  and  out  on 
the  beautiful  esplanades  and  wharfs 
gallants  strutted  about. 

Then  the  beautiful  twilight  came. 
On  the  shore  there  was  no  sign  of 
human  life  except  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  one  could  hear  the  farmer 
singing  as  he  brought  home  his  last 
load.  As  the  moon  rose  we  threw  out 
our  anchors  and  went  to  bed.  As  the 
sun  rose  the  next  morning  we  passed 
the  summer  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
—  ,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  be- 
hold as  it  stood,  its  pink  marble  and 
white  roof  dripping  with  the  dew,  and 
the  lovely  gardens  that  reached  the 
height  of  Mother  Nature's  resources. 

So  we  passed  on  and  by  the  next 
day  we  reached  Elba  Island  and  after 
"watering"  we  started  on.  As  we 
came  into  Southern  Italy  there  were 
fewer  nobles  and  the  poorer  class 
lived  there.  When  we  reached  Sicily 
we  "watered"  again,  then  we  went 


through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  passed 
the  historic  cave  of  Scylla,  and  came 
out  into  the  open  sea.  After  a  fort- 
night's voyage  we  reached  the  island 
of  Crete,  where  we  landed  and  spent 
a  day  on  land. 

As  we  were  nearing  the  island  of 
Cyprus  it  clouded  over  and  we  were 
caught  in  a  fearful  hurricane.  Our 
ship  struck  a  rock  and  leaked  badly, 
but  the  storm  subsided  and  we 
brought  the  ship  safe  into  harbor.  Af- 
ter transferring  the  goods  onto  a 
ferry  Ave  sailed  for  Syria. 

Then  we  had  to  get  our  caravan 
ready.  I  purchased  four  camels  to 
carry  the  merchandise,  and  I  was 
searching  for  one  for  myself  when  I 
saw  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  town 
a  beautiful  white  Persian  camel.  He 
was  half  starved  and  his  master  was 
still  gaunter.  I  purchased  this  camel 
for  a  trifling  sum  and  then  we  set 
out  upon  our  journey. 

From  Syria  we  passed  across  the 
Syrian  desert  to  Bagdad.  After  a 
day's  rest  we  took  up  our  journey  to 
the  ruins  at  Babylon,  which  were  very 
picturesque.  From  there  we  went 
down  the  Euphrates  to  Busra,  then 
on  to  the  Persian  gulf.  There  we 
got  a  ship  called  the  "Oman."  I  left 
my  camel  with  instructions  to  give  it 
to  my  cousin,  and  we  sailed.  Keeping 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore,  we 
passed  on  down  to  Bombay.  There  I 
traded  half  of  my  stock  for  ivory  and 
cotton  goods.  It  was  very  different  in 
the  harbor  here  at  Bombay  from  pret- 
ty Genoa.  It  was  hot  and  sultry  and 
there  was  an  unhealthy  feeling  in  the 
air,  so  we  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  stopped  for  a  couple  of  days  at 
Ceylon  and  traded  for  tea.  Then  we 
pushed  on  to  the     Malacca  Straits, 
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where  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
some  pirates,  which  I  will  not  stop 
to  recount.  We  sailed  for  a  fortnight 
till  he  came  to  the  island  of  Gilolo. 
Here  we  got  all  manner  of  spices  and 
herbs. 

After  a  month  on  the  island,  we 
started  on  our  homeward  voyage, 
which  was  the  same  as  our  first,  till 
we  got  to  Kurachie,  in  Persia,  where 
I  stopped  to  see  my  cousin.  Here  I 
traded  for  some  beautiful  Persian 
rugs.  Then  we  went  into  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Mokha  into  the  Red  Sea.  After  a 
fortnight's  voyage  we  reached  the  wa- 
ter route  at  Suez  and  there  we  passed 
through  to  the  ocean  and  in  a  month 
we  were  safe  at  port  in  Genoa. 
FLORENCE  RICHARDSON. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

We  sit  safely  at  home,  far  away 
from  the  war's  thundering  cannons, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Christmas,— 
Christmas,  when  families  draw  to- 
gether from  afar,  and  sit  about  the 
fireside,  and  the  table,  and  eat,  and 
sing,  and  make  merry, — and  mother 
and  father  are  in  their  glory  with 
merry  little  ones  crawling  over  their 
knees  and  mussing  things  up  with 
Christmas  candy,  and — 

No,  that's  not  what  the  boys  over 
in  France  will  be  having  this  year. 
In  the  trenches,  in  the  snow,  fighting 
Germans,  fighting  rats,  fighting  bliz- 
zards, fighting  homesickness,  fight- 
ing— 

But  yet  the  good  wishes  and  fervent 
prayers  of  every  home  throughout 
our  land,  shall  cross  over  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  help  to  cheer  them  in 
their  fight  for  Democracy. 

DAVID  RANKIN. 


Walter  Mills  in  L  7  English:  "Icha- 
bod  Crane  had  narrow  soldiers." 


TRUE  PATRIOTISM. 

In  a  little  house  which  was  almost 
tumbled  down,  lived  a  poor  woman 
and  her  little  daughter  Sallie.  When 
the  United  States  declared  war  upon 
Germany  her  only  son  was  drafted 
and  had  to  leave  home  to  serve  in 
the  army.  His  mother  was  glad  to 
have  him  go  to  serve  his  country  al- 
though it  meant  that  she  would  have 
to  wash  for  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  little  girl. 

At  the  station  were  crowds  of  peo- 
ple seeing  their  boys  off  for  Camp 
Lewis.  Sallie  and  her  mother  were 
there  also,  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  mother?  Aren't 
you  glad  Tom  is  going  to  serve  our 
country?"  asked  Sallie. 

"Yes,  dear,  but  I  can't  help  but  feel 
sad  to  say  good-bye." 

About  a  week  later  Sallie's  mother 
went  to  do  the  washing  at  a  wealthy 
home  and  Sallie  was  to  come  and 
meet  her  after  school.  As  she  neared 
the  house  she  saw  hanging  in  the  win- 
dow a  white  flag,  bordered  with  red, 
with  a  blue  star  in  the  center.  Sallie 
went  into  the  house  very  much  puz- 
zled about  the  flag.  She  said  to  her 
mother,  "What  does  that  flag  in  the 
window  mean,  mother?" 

"I  don't  know,  dear,  but  you  may  go 
and  ask  Mrs.  Lowell." 

She  found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Lowell's 
sitting  room  and  timidly  knocked  at 
the  door.  "Mrs.  Lowell,  why  do  you 
have  that  flag  in  your  window?" 

"It  is  a  service  flag,  my  little  girl, 
and  means  that  my  son  is  in  the 
army." 

Sallie  rushed  back  to  her  mother 
and  exclaimed,  "Why  can't  we  have 
a  flag  for  Tom?"  She  did  not  realize 
that  such  a  flag  would  cost  a  day's 
wages. 

Should  you  pass  the  little  home  to- 
day you  would  see  hanging  in  the 
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front  window  a  service  flag  made  from 
an  old  pillow  case,  the  star  from  a 
blue  bandana  and  the  border  from  a 
faded  red  petticoat. 

MIRIAM  WHITE. 


A  FURIOUS  BULL. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  wc 
moved  to  the  country  for  a  year.  One 
afternoon  when  I  was  walking  along 
the  road  from  school  I  heard  shouts 
of  warning  behind  me.  I  glanced 
around  and  saw  a  schoolmate  run- 
ning as  fast  as  she  could.  Behind 
her  was  a  furious  bull  driven  by  a 
man  on  horseback.  The  man  did  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  manage  him. 
The  bull  was  making  for  us  as  fast 
as  he  could.  We  didn't  stop  to  see 
any  more  but  ran  as  fast  as  we  could. 
Behind  us  we  could  hear  snorting 
and  roaring. 

Once  I  couldn't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  look  behind  to  see  how  far 
we  were  from  him.  I  saw  that  his 
head  was  lowered  and  that  he  was 
gaining  on  us.  I  gave  a  scream  of 
warning  to  my  friend.  Just  as  we 
were  about  to  give  ourselves  up  for 
lost  we  came  to  a  field  with  a  barb- 
ed wire  fence  around  it.  We  ran  for 
it  as  fast  as  we  could.  Under  the 
fence  and  across  the  field  we  ran  and 
lay  down  in  a  sort  of  hole. 

We  knew  the  beast  could  break  the 
fence  if  he  tried  very  hard,  so  we 
didn't  look  up.  On  the  road  we  could 
hear  him  making  terrible  noises.  At 
last  the  man  succeeded  in  driving  him 
on.  When  at  last  his  snorting  was 
out  of  hearing  we  knew  it  was  safe 
to  go  home  to  our  mother. 

MARIAN  BRODERICK. 


Miss  Farwell  in  L  9  Latin:  "Now 
let's  look  at  'my  daughter'  on  the 
back  board." 


THE  STRANGER. 

It  was  a  warm  June  night  in  the 
little  mining  town  in  Nevada.  The 
small  dance  hall  was  crowded  with 
women,  dressed  in  calico  and  ging- 
ham dresses.  The  men  were  in  over- 
alls and  working  clothes.  The  floor 
was    scraped    mercilessly    with  their 

heavy,  hob-nailed  shoes.  The  unfor- 
tunate wall-flowers  sat  and  gossipped 
about  everything  they  saw  and  heard, 
while  the  more  popular  young  ladies 
danced  on. 

The  dance  started  with  a  waltz;  the 
music  consisting  of  a  violin,  accom- 
panied by  a  much  dilapidated  old 
piano,  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  had  to  be  tuned  several 
times.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece,  the 
dance  would  be  discontinued  while  a 
string  or  two  was  tightened  up. 

Joe,  known  as  "Melody  Joe",  played 
the  few  chords  that  he  knew,  while 
"Fiddle"  Jones  painfully  squeaked  out 
the  earsplitting  strains  of  "In  the 
Good  Old  Summer  Time".  It  made 
no  difference  whether  the  dance  was 
a  waltz,  two-step,  schottische  or 
polka,  "The  Good  Old  Summer  Time" 
always  suited  the  occasion. 

Old  "Fiddle  Jones"  got  up  and  an- 
nounced a  "Ginia  Reel."  The  dancers 
formed  two  lines  and  began  to  dance, 
this  time  to  the  music  of  "In  the  Good 
Old  Summer  Time."  It  was  during 
this  dance  that  a  stranger  entered. 
He  paid  his  twenty-five  cents  at  the 
door,  staggered  across  the  room  and 
fell  into  a  chair  near  the  piano.  He 
was  ragged  and  dirty  and  his  face  un- 
der a  six  weeks'  beard,  was  flushed 
with  intoxication.  He  was  not  noticed 
until  the  dance  was  finished,  when 
"Fiddle  Jones"  went  over  to  tell  him 
that  "No  old  drunks  is  wanted  around 
here." 

•  The"  stranger    looked,  up    at  the 
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speaker,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
violin. 

"Give  me  the  fuddle,"  he  said  gruf- 
fly, as  he  snatched  it  out  of  "Fiddle 
Jones'  "  unresisting  hands.  Before 
anyone  could  protest  he  placed  it  un- 
der his  chin  and  began  to  play. 

The  dancers  stopped  talking  and 
crowded  around  him  and  listened  in 
amazement.  "Fiddle  Jones"  stood 
with  his  mouth  open  in  wonder. 

The  moment  the  bow  touched  the 
strings  the  people  knew  he  was  an 
artist.  He  made  the  violin  talk  to 
him.  He  did  not  play  a  piece,  but 
the  sounds  were  those  of  nature.  They 
heard  birds  singing,  water  running, 
and  the  wind  in  the  trees  all  together 
in  wonderful  harmony,  produced  by 
this  ragged  stranger. 

He  played  on  and  on,  hugging  the 
violin  and  oblivious  of  his  surround- 
ings. 

At  last  the  music  died  away.  The 
man  put  the  violin  down  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  hall.  The  people 
were  so  astonished  they  did  not  think 
to  stop  him.  The  stranger  was  never 
seen  again. 

"Melody  Joe"  went  back  to  the  pi- 
ano; "Fiddle  Jones"  took  up  the  dis- 
carded violin  and  the  last  dance  was 
played.  The  music  was  "In  the  Good 
Old  Summer  Time." 

This  story  happened  in  a  little  min- 
ing town  in  Nevada.  It  was  told  by 
"Melody"  Joe  to  his  children  and  so 
was  learned  by  me. 

MARGARET  PFISTER. 


THE  FAMILY  UNDER  THE 
PORCH. 

Last  summer  I  spent  my  vacation 
in  the  woods.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  log  cabin  which  was  to  be  my 
home  for  a  month,  I  was  told  of  a 
bird's  nest  under  the  porch,  but  that 


the  birds  had  flown  away.  I  looked 
and  was  surprised  to  see  some  eggs 
and  a  jovial  little  flycatcher  perched 
on  the  line. 

After  staying  in  the  country  for  a 
week  or  so,  six  birds  inhabited  the 
nest — the  mother,  father  and  four  lit- 
tle ones.  When  the  little  birds  grew 
larger,  their  feathers  became  green- 
ish in  color  with  a  spot  of  white  on 
each  wing.  Their  blackhooded  heads 
were  half  the  size  of  their  plump 
little  bodies. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  visit  I  went 
to  see  my  friends.  I  heard  a  flutter 
of  wings  and  the  nest  was  empty. 

I  wonder  where  those  little  birds 
are  now?  Perhaps  they  are  having 
a  capital  Christmas  in  some  southern 
land.  ELOISE  KEELER. 


AN  AUTUMN  DAY. 

It  is  a  calm  autumn  day.  Every- 
thing is  very  quiet.  How  wonderful 
everything  looks,  dressed  in  red  and 
gold,  with  touches  of  green  here  and 
there.  How  fresh  the  breeze  smells, 
as  it  blows  into  the  house  through 
the  windows! 

There,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
is  a  very  ragged-looking  man.  He  is 
half  asleep  on  his  wagon.  He  even 
forgets  to  call,  in  his  drawling  voice, 
"Rags,  bottles  and  sacks."  There, 
someone  is  waking  him  up  to  sell  him 
some  old  clothes.  How  glad  he  seems 
to  be! 

A  little  child  is  playing  on  the 
street  with  a  coaster.  How  much  like 
an  autumn  leaf  she  looks  as  she  flut- 
ters about — oh,  dear,  she  has  fallen! 
But,  she  hasn't  hurt  herself,  she  is 
laughing. 

As  the  sun  sinks  low  everybody 
leaves  his  work  and  play,  and  the 
street  is  deserted  again. 

ESTHER  GOODBAN. 


The  Santa  Claus  Orchard 


Tommy  was  counting  the  money 
in  his  log-cabin  bank.  It  came  out, 
all  in  a  shining  heap — dimes,  nickels 
and  bright  pennies.  So  Tommy 
counted  and  counted,  and  the  coins 
clinked  and  clinked. 

What  was  that  sound,  coming  near- 
er and  nearer?  Soft,  sweet,  silver 
sleigh-bells.  And  how's  this?  Tom- 
my's aboard  the  sleigh.  And  who 
has  the  lines?  A  dear  old  man  with 
a  red  face  and  a  white  beard.  And 
why  are  the  horses  so  swift?  Oh, 
now  I  see  them  by  the  light  of  the 
new  moon;  they  are  not  horses,  they 
are  reindeer. 

By  and  by,  just  as  the  new  moon 
went  down,  Tommy  saw  a  great  or- 
chard, a  great  orchard  of  Christmas 
trees. 

"I've  got  a  million  acres,"  said  San- 
ta Claus;  "a  million  acres  of  Christ- 
mas trees;  and  I  plant  more  every 
year.  If  they  would  all  bear,  no  child 
in  the  world  would  lack  a  pretty 
tree  on  Christmas." 

"W  hy  don't  they  bear?"  asked  Tom- 
my, looking  at  the  candles  that  were 
all  blossomed  into  perfect  little 
flowers,  brighter  than  the  stars  at 
midnight. 

"Some  of  them  do,  you  know,"  said 
Santa.  "See  this  one  is  going  to  have 
a  very  fine  crop." 


Tommy  looked  at  the  lovely  fir  tree 
and  saw  where  some  of  the  candle 
blossoms  had  fallen  off  and  left  little 
skates,  drums,  trains  and  books,  all 
quite  fuzzy  and  green  as  yet.  Then 
Tommy  saw  other  trees  where  the 
candle  blossoms  were  falling,  and  no 
fruit  came  in  place  of  them. 

"\\  hat  ails  these  trees?"  questioned 
Tommy.  "What  does  it  need  to  make 
the  fruit  grow  on  these?" 

"Dollars  and  dimes,"  replied  Santa, 
"quarters,  nickels,  and  pennies.  I'd 
spade  'round  the  roots  and  pile  them 
in  and  cover  them  up,  and  then  how 
the  trees  would  bear!  They  would 
bear  shoes  and  stockings  for  little 
cold  feet,  and  mittens  for  little  poor 
children's  hands.  And  they'd  all  be 
full  of  blossoms  and  fruit  for  little 
poor  children  where  a  Christmas  tree 
never  stood  before.  But  I  can't  find 
the  money." 

"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,"  said 
Tommy,  "I'll  give  you  some  dimes 
and  nickels  and  pennies.  See!  Here 
they  are!"  But  just  as  Tommy  reached 
quickly  for  the  money  he  found  him- 
self at  home  in  his  chair. 

And  it  was  because  of  this  dream 
that  Tommy's  pennies  did  make  a  lit- 
tle poor  child's  Christmas  tree  really 
blossom. 

RAYMOND  WHITE. 


THE    T  A R  G  E  T 

Lo£t — A  Passport 


My  comrade  and  I  had  been  in 
Baradisi,  a  small  town  in  the  Italian 
Alps,  for  about  a  month,  when  the 
word  came  that  Italy  had  entered  the 
war.  We  had  expected  to  stay  there 
until  the  next  spring,  but  at  this 
turn  of  affairs,  and  as  Baradisi  was 
on  the  frontier  and  subject  to  attack, 
we  decided  to  leave  at  once.  It  was 
then  about  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber and  to  our  great  surprise  they 
told  us  there  would  be  no  trains  un- 
til the  New  Year.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  try  to  go  down  the  steep 
mountains  so  we  were  trapped. 

We  were  expecting  the  Italian 
troops  to  guard  Baradisi  at  one 
o'clock  the  next  day  when  we  say  a 
dreaded  line  of  hclmeted  men  march- 
ing down  the  road  from  the  frontier. 
Many  of  the  peasants  could  not  han- 
dle guns  so  we  could  not  resist 
them.  Within  a  half  an  hour  they 
were  upon  us.  The  houses  were  fired. 
At  last  even  I  knew  the  horrors  of 
of  war.  The  men  were  lined  up  and 
questioned  by  a  German  officer  who 
spoke  Italian  Then  he  came  to  us. 
I  handed  him  the  envelope  containing 
my  passport.  It  was  gone!  My  last 
hope  was  gone  with  it. 

The  men  were  lined  up  and  shot 
down  mercilessly  but  my  comrade  and 
I  were  spared  in  hopes  we  would  tell 
some  military  secrets.  We  were 
hoping  that  the  Italian  troops  would 
come  in  time  to  save  us,  but  such  a 
hope  was  vain.  A  small  number  of 
soldiers  herded  us  together  and  drove 
us,  like  cattle,  toward  the  frontier. 
We  walked  for  days,  with  just  enough 
to  eat,  to  keep  us  alive.  We  often 
heard  firing  in  the  distance  and  hoped 
it  was  the  Italian  troops  coming  to 
save  us. 


After  five  days  of  this  I  said  to  my 
comrade,  "To-morrow  is  Christmas 
Day,  surely  something  will  happen  to 
save  us  then."  With  this  thought  in 
our  heads  we  slept  until  morning.  In 
fact  we  were  only  awakened  by  the 
shots  and  firing  very  near  us.  We 
waited  in  anticipation  until  at  last  a 
German  soldier  ran  toward  us  shout- 
ing, "The  Italians  are  coming."  The 
next  moment  I  fell  with  a  stray  bullet 
in  my  arm.  When  I  came  to,  I  was 
being  carried  by  Italian  soldiers  and 
we  were  going  south  toward  home  and 
 happiness. 

In  the  hospital  a  few  days  later  a 
man  handed  me  something  and  said, 
"Is  this  yours?"  It  was  my  lost  pass- 
port. Then  it  came  to  me  like  a  flash, 
I  had  changed  the  worn  envelope  to  a 
new  one,  and  had  put  it  in  my  inside 
coat  pocket  for  safe  keeping. 

JESSIE  WARWICK. 


OUR  FLAG. 

Gracefully  it  waves  on  its  stand, 
'Tis  the  best  flag  in  all  the  land; 
Never   to  fall,  but   always   to  rise, 
'Tis  our  country's  grandest  prize. 

It   waves   on   high   o'er  the  trcetops 
tall; 

Our  grand  old  flag  we'll  never  let  fall. 
For  if"  we'll  fight  the  sturdy  foe, 

And  stand  by  our  President  Wood- 
row. 

ELENA  BEEBEE. 


Louise  Blake,  who  is  anxious  to  join 
rowing  crew:  "Oh,  Miriam,  does  it 
make  you  thin  ?" 


Miss  Chevrct  in  H  10  French: 
"We'll  spend  money  on  it"  (Monday). 
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THE   GREATEST  FLAG. 

The  sun  in  all  his  glory  sank 

Behind  a  world  of  strife  and  war, 

Leaving  behind  him  in  the  sky 
The  shades  our  fathers    chose  of 
yore. 

The  bloody  clouds  that  near  the  sun 
Were  touched  with   ruddy  tips  of 
gold, 

Were   flecked   with   bands    of  fleecy 
white 

That  melted  in  the  azure  fold. 

Above  the  world  at  sunset  lay 
The    blue,    the    crimson,    and  the 
white — 

The  emblem  of  America's  stand 
For  Honor,  Liberty,  and  Right. 

HELEN  WOOD. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS. 

We  send  Christmas  greetings  to  you, 
dear  boys, 
Our  brave  soldier  lads  o'er  the  sea, 
And  wish  you  could  share  our  Yule- 
tide  joys, 
You  who  risk    your    lives  for  the 
cause  of  the  free. 
May  God,  the  Protector  of  shepherds 
of  yore, 

Guard  you  and  guide  you  through 
this  terrible  war. 

NORN  A  HARTLEY. 
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Ben  Bizet,  an  ex-trapper  of  the 
Canadian  wilds,  an  American  by 
birth  although  of  French  descent,  was 
regarded  by  most  people  as  being 
mentally  unbalanced.  Therefore, 
many  stories  were  originated  about 
him  concerning  the  reason  for  his 
seclusion,  all  started  from  idle  gos- 
sip. The  truth  of  the  matter  was, 
that  he  had  inherited  a  vast  fortune 
in  copper  mines,  and  had  taken  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  woods  to  accom- 
plish his  own  ends. 

A  tale  was  told  of  how  a  rider  had 
been  spied  going  top  speed  over  the 
ridge  towards  the  cabin  of  Ben  Bizet, 
a  thing  unheard  of;  a  tale  which  was 
nevertheless,  true. 

On  the  night  of  the  rider's  visit 
Ben  had  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  doubt,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  coun- 
try, now,  and  care  for  nothing  save 
personal  interests." 

"Then,"  concluded  the  other,  "you 
have  no  scruples  as  to  which  of  the 
warring  powers  the  copper  goes?" 

"None,"  Ben's  manner  was  quiet. 

One  month  after  this  conversation, 
our  country  had  declared  war  against 
Germany.  In  the  meantime,  a  cer- 
tain merchant  vessel  on  its  way  to 
Sweden  from  America,  was  held  up 
by  the  British  man-of-war.  It  was 
searched,  and  searched  again,  for  a 
consignment  of  springs  of  many  sizes 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  be- 
ing sent.  Instead  of  being  steel  they 
were  found  to  be  a  metal  far  more 
necessary  to  modern  warfare,  name- 
ly, copper.  The  British  authorities 
notified  the  American  secret  service 
agents  and  a  trail  was  followed,  the 
ship  having  been  sent  back. 

At  this  time  the  President's  speech 


at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  the 
talk  everywhere.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  after  several  months  it  actually 
reached  the  gloom  of  Ben  Bizet.  A 
casual  reading  of  the  subject  matter 
caused  a  more  thorough  reading  on 
Ben's  part.  The  whole  situation  now 
seemed  to  dawn  on  Ben  and  he  began 
to  think,  after  seeing  these  words, 
"Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their 
purpose  and  their  honor  steady  to  a 
common  end  and  prefer  the  interests 
of  mankind  to  any  narrow  interest  of 
their  own."  He  was  a  free  man,  and 
he  had  interests,  and  big  ones  at 
that.  Were  they  narrow  and  selfish? 
What  was  it  he  hadn't?  Only  a  coun- 
try! That  was  a  great  deal.  But  to 
think  of  it  again  he  had  a  country. 
He  would  prove  it.  He  would  enlist 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  A  new 
life  was  open  to  him. 

Six  months  later  the  cabin  was 
visited  by  a  soldier  in  khaki,  a 
Sammy.  A  little  later  three  men  ap- 
peared. They  declared  that  they  were 
in  search  of  a  Ben  Bizet,  an  alleged 
smuggler,  and,  "If  he  isn't  here,  who 
arc  you?" 

"I?"  replied  Sammy,  "I  am  Tom 
Smith  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  army.." 

And  so  he  was,  at  heart. 

—EVELYN  LEWIS. 


THE  PRIEST'S  MESSAGE. 

Christmas  in  the  trenches  dawned 
as  every  day  before  it  had,  and  as 
many  after  it  would.  The  soldiers 
were  called  to  prayers  and  to  some 
who  had  lost  track  of  the  days  it  was 
a  surprise  to  know  it  was  Christmas. 
The  message  of  the  Priest  was:  "It 
is  better  to  give  than  to  receive."  Carl 
left   the   rude  little  church   with  the 
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words  singing  in-  his  heart.  Never 
had  a  sermon  impressed  him  so 
deeply. 

W  hen  the  mail  call  sounded,  the  sol- 
diers' fell  over  each  other  to  get  to 
the  postoffice.  Carl's  one  letter  was 
from  the  undertaker,  stating  that  his 
wife  had  been  killed,  in  a  recent  air 
raid  and  would  he  please  send  money 
for  her  burial  at  once.  It  was  a 
hard  blow  for  a  man  who  had  planned 
on  going  home  in  two  weeks  to  see 
his  wife,  to  receive  such  a  letter.  Carl 
reported  to  the  paymaster  and  asked 
him  to  advance  his  salary  and  send  it 
to  the  undertaker.  The  rest  of  the 
day  he  spent  in  moody  silence,  every 
now  and  then  the  tears  filling  his  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  his  dead  wife. 

At  five  o'clock  an  attack  "over  the 
top"  was  ordered  and  each  man  pre- 
pared himself  to  meet  death,  if  neces- 
sary, in  his  own  way.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  men  were  scrambling  out  of 
the  trench  preceded  by  the  curtain  of 
fire. 

"It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 
It  is  better  to  give  than — "  The  words 
of  the  verse  fled  as  he  saw  one,  two, 
three  of  his  friends  fall  dead  under 
the  German  fire.  Forgetting  every- 
thing but  that  he  must  kill,  Carl,  on 
seeing  his  captain  fall,  jumped  into 
his  place  and  urged  the  men  on.  They 
caught  his  spirit  and  followed  witli  a 
will.  In  short  notice  the  first  trench 
was  captured  and  Carl  proclaimed  a 
hero.  But  his  ambition  was  to  die, 
to  die  that  others  might  live,  to  die 
so  women  and  children  could  go  into 
the  streets  without  being  killed,  to 
die  that  Democracy  should  rule  the 
world,  to  die  as  Christ  had  done. 

The  tricky  foe  were  creeping  up 
behind  the  captors  of  the  trench; 
some  had  fled  only  to  return  again 
and  take  Carl  and  all  his  brave  men 
prisoners  of  war.    At  sunset  Carl,  as 


the  captain,  was  stood  up,  facing  a 
squad  of  six  men,  waiting  for  the 
word  "Fire!"  He  stood  there  in  the 
glory  of  manhood,  ready  to  give  his 
life,  his  all  that  others  might  live. 
And  as  six  shots  penetrated  his  body 
he  fulfilled  the  text  of  the  Christmas 
sermon,  "It  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

CATHERINE  HARRIS. 


BUSINESS  FORESIGHT. 

Mrs.  Jones  at  a  missionary  meet- 
ing heard  the  ladies  discussing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  One  of  them  re- 
marked, "The  best  economy  is  to  buy 
wholesale  in  large  quantities,  and 
when  you  hear  that  anything  is  goini. 
up,  lay  in  a  supply  right  away." 

On  her  way  home  Mrs.  Jones  over- 
heard a  man  read  from  the  paper  to 
his  companions,  "On  and  after  No- 
vember first  the  postage  rate  for  let- 
ters will  be  raised  to  three  cents." 

Mrs.  Jones  thought  it  over  care- 
fully. She  stopped  in  town  to  "buy  a 
surprise  for  John,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it. 

That  evening  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "John,  how  many  letters  do 
you  send  out  in  your  business?" 

He  replied,  "Oh,  about  fifty  letters 
a  da)-." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  learned  today 
that  the  postage  for  letters  is  to  be 
raised  to  three  cents,  so  I  bought  fif- 
teen dollars  worth  of  two-cent  stamps, 
and  just  think  of  all  the  money  I've 
saved  for  you." 

FRED  HURT. 


Betsy  Roberts  in  Latin:  "Did  Co- 
lumbus discover  America  after  the 
time  of  Caesar?" 


Walter  Johnson  in  L  9  History: 
"Philip  of  Macedon  got  a  new  way 
of  fighting  by  flanks." 
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Soeur  Marie 


Raymond  was  sitting  on  the  front 
staps  waiting  for  his  mother.  His 
father  had  been  killed  at  the  first  of 
the  war,  so  that  his  mother  went  to 
the  city  every  day  to  work.  She 
usually  reached  home  by  sundown, 
but  it  was  almost  dark  now  and  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  her.  Finally  he 
turned  to  his  blocks,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  started  a  house  than  he  heard 
footsteps.  There,  looking  down  upon 
him  were  two  figures,  a  man  and  a 
girl.    Raymond  stood  immediately. 

"My  mother's  not  home,"  he  said, 
in  his  lisping  French.  "I'm  Dupre, 
an'  I'm  five  years  old.  My  papa's  not 
home  either,  'cause  he  went  to  fight 
the  Germans  so's  they  wouldn't  hurt 
mama'n  me,  but  mama  said  he 
wouldn't  come  back,  an'  I  cried  an' 
she  cried  too,  an  .  .  .  that's  all." 
Raymond  looked  so  trustingly  into 
the  girl's  eyes  that  they  filled  imme- 
diately. 

"So,"  she  said,  "this  is  little  Ray- 
mond. Well,  I'm  Marie  and  this," 
indicating  the  man,  "this  is  Dr.  Kil- 
born.  Raymond,  there  was  a  big  fire 
to-day,  and  a  little  girl  would  have 
been  burned  to  death,  but  your 
mother  ran  and  saved  her.  In  doing 
so  she  got  burned  herself  so — well, 
she  won't  come  back,  either." 

"Is  she  going  to  be  an  angel,  too?" 
Big  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and,  at  that, 
the  girl  took  him  in  her  arms.  It 
was  then  that  Raymond  saw  the  Red 
Cross  on  her  sleeve.  Why,  she  was 
crying,  too.    He  patted  her  shoulder. 

"Never  mind,  ma  chere  Marie.  We 
won't  cry,  cause  mama  wanted  to  be 
an  angel.  Only — I  wish  I  was  one, 
too."    The  girl  turned  to  the  doctor. 

"Must  he  go  to  the  Home?  He  is 
so  little  and  so  trustful — " 


"But,  Marie,  isn't  it  better?  He 
hasn't  a  soul  to  care  for  him." 

"Then  I  shall  care  for  him.  I'll 
adopt  him.  Raj-mond,  your  mama  is 
gone  now,  so  would  you  like  to  come 
and  live  with  me?  We'd  stay  at  the 
headquarters  now  and  when  the  Ger- 
mans are  all  gone  we'll  go  to  Amer- 
ica. We'll  have  a  home  there  and  a 
spring  and  some  trees  and  a  drum, 
anything  you  want." 

"Can  I  have  a  little  doggy?" 

"Yes,  a  nice  brown  doggy." 

"Then  I'll  come.  I'll  live  with  you 
always,  ma  soeur  Marie." 

Raymond  soon  grew  to  be  the  pet 
of  the  hospital.  The  doctors,  as  well 
as  the  nurses,  fell  in  love  with  this 
trusting  little  fellow.  He  lived  hap- 
pily among  them,  learning  quickly  to 
speak  their  language. 

One  morning  Marie  was  visiting  a 
nearby  village  and  Raymond,  left 
alone,  grew  very  restless.  At  last  he 
had  an  idea.  He  would  go  meet  Ma- 
rie, that  is  he  would  go  as  far  as 
the  Home  and  there  he  would  wait 
for  her  to  pass  by.  Seizing  his  hat, 
he  slipped  down  the  stairs  and  out 
the  door.  He  was  soon  playing  hap- 
pily in  the  warm  hall  of  the  Home 
of  the  War  Orphans. 

"The  Germans!  The  Teutons!  The}' 
are  coming!"  The  cry  was  appalling. 
The  little  town  of  de  Gros  was  quick- 
ly evacuated  and  with  it  the  Home  for 
the  War  Orphans.  Down  the  streets 
went  the  refugees,  on  and  on. 

In  a  neighboring  village  Marie's 
thoughts  turned  hurriedly  to  Ray- 
mond, but  knowing  the  love  of  the 
nurses  for  him,  she  was  sure  that  he 
was  safe.    That  was  in  March. 

September  had  come.     Marie  was 
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now  performing  her  wonders  in  Le- 
mond,  but  it  was  not  the  same  Marie. 
She  was  pale  and  worn  for — Raymond 
was  gone.  She  had  searched  every- 
where, but  no  one  seemed  to  know  of 
of  him. 

One  day  a  message  came  to  Le- 
mond.  A  small  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  France  was  in  need.  A 
fever  had  broken  out  and  carried  off 
two  of  her  doctors.  Could  Lemond 
help  her  out?  Lemond  could  and 
would,  and  Dr.  Kilborn  was  sent 
to  do  it. 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
when  he  was  about  to  visit  the  chil- 
dren's ward,  a  nurse  said  to  him, 
"There  is  such  a  pitiful  case  in  here, 
Doctor.  A  little  chap  about  three  or 
four  years  old  has  been  in  a  delir- 
ium for  over  a  week.  He  keeps  call- 
ing for  'Soeur  Marie'  and  yet  in  all 
the  records  not  a  single  soeur  Marie 
knows  of  him." 

"Let  me  see  him,"  said  the  doctor. 

When  at  last  he  stood  by  the  bed- 
side it  was  a  sad  picture  of  the  other 
Raymond  that  he  saw.  His  cheeks 
were  burning  with  a  feverish  glow, 
his  eyes  were  wild  and  he  was,  oh! 
so  thin.  He  did  not  know  the  doctor, 
but  kept  calling,  "You  said  there 
would  be  a  spring,  soeur  Marie;  I 
can't  find  any  spring." 

The  doctor  turned  to  the  nurse, 
"Send  for  Nurse  399  of  the  Lemond 
staff." 

When  Marie  arrived  and  was  led 
to  Raymond's  bedside,  he  was  tossing 
and  screaming.  "Raymond,"  she  whis- 
pered, "here  I  am.  Here  is  soeur  Ma- 
rie." 

"Vous  etes  arrivee,  ma  soeur  Ma- 
rie," and  he  slept  in  her  arms. 

Three  years  have  passed.  A  steam- 
er is  entering  New  York  harbor. 
Three  figures  are  outlined  on  the  deck. 


One  is  Raymond,  rosy  and  healthy 
once  more.  The  others,  well,  a  pas- 
senger tells  that  they  are  Dr.  Kilborn 
and  his  wife, — nee,  Soeur  Marie. 

MARGARET  NICHOLSON. 


HE'S   STILL   IN   THE  FAMILY. 

"Oh,  papa,  what  it  is?  What  is  it?" 
cried  the  children  as  Mr.  Smith  came 
in  one  night  with  a  big  covered  cage. 

"Suppose  you  see  for  yourself,"  he 
invited  with  a  smile,  and  soon  the 
cover  was  torn  off,  disclosing  to  view 
a  gorgeous  yellow  and  green  parrot. 

"But,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "are 
you  sure  he  doesn't  use  bad  lan- 
guage?" 

"Quite  sure,"  averred  Mr.  Smith, 
"at  least  the  storeman  vouched  for 
him." 

The  parrot  was  christened  Billy, 
and  though  a  stand  was  made  for  him 
in  the  library,  he  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  house. 

But,  alas!  Mrs.  Smith's  fears 
proved  true.  It  was  not  bad  lan- 
guage, but  a  grewsome  expression 
that  Billy  used  continually.  He 
seemed  to  know  it  scared  the  family 
and  would  scream  it  from  the  most 
unexpected  places,  frightening  every- 
one half  out  of  his  wits. 

At  last  Mrs.  Smith,  in  desperation, 
called  the  children  together  and  told 
them  that  the  parrot  would  have  to 
go  unless  they  reformed  him  within  a 
month. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Billy's  fate 
had  been  settled  Mary  Smith  was 
married,  and  as  she  was  a  very  popu- 
lar girl,  the  table  in  the  library  was 
loaded  with  gifts.  It  was  late  when 
the  last  guest  had  said  good-by  and 
the  happy  couple  had  gone  to  their 
new  home,  leaving  the  presents  in 
Mrs.  Smith's  care  till  the  next  day. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  with  a 
prodigious  yawn,  "it's  so  late  I  hate 
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to  'put  all  those  presents  away.  Don't 
you  think  they'll  be  safe  as  they  arc, 
Henry." 

"Sure,"  said  Henry,  sleepily,  "c'mon 
tuh  bed." 

In  the  wee  small  hours  Mrs.  Smith 
woke  up  with  a  bad  toothache,  and  as 
the  medicine  closet  was  on  the  lower 
floor,  started  downstairs.  Halfway 
down  her  attention  Avas  attracted  to 
the  library  below  her  bathed  in  moon- 
light. Her  heart  jumped  to  her 
throat.  A  man  was  entering  the 
French  window.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  and  she  recognized  him  as  the 
tramp  she  had  fed  in  pity  the  evening 
before.  As  he  advanced  to  the  table 
with  a  cautious  tread,  she  wanted  to 
scream,  but  she  could  not  utter  a 
sound.  She  could  only  stand  there 
and  helplessly  watch  him. 

Suddenly  a  voice  rang  through  the 
still  house  and  she  recognized  the 
familiar  expression  of  Billy:  "Get  out 
of  here  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out!" 

And  it  had  its  value,  for  swiftly  the 
would-be  burglar  turned  and  vanished 
into  the  night. 

HAZEL  BAKER. 

THE  FAIRIES'  BOAT. 

There  is  a  boat  upon  a  sea 
That  never  stops  for  you  or  me, 
But  every  fairy  on  the  land 
Has  had  a  ride  to  Fairy  Land. 

The  sea  is  very  easily  found, 
For  it  is  only  the  dark  blue  sky; 
The  boat  is  only  half  the  moon ; 
The  fairies  only  stars. 

LUCILLE  NIEHAUS. 


Fred  Byers:  "The  Romans  would 
rather  have  their  men  run  home  dead 
than   surrender  to  the  enemy." 


Earl  Sanford:  "Lady  Alice  rescued 
Ursula  (Urgan)  from  the  fairies." 


THE  MERMAID. 

The  mermaid  rides  on  the  dolphin's 
back, 

And   sings   the   sea-maids'  song; 
And  yet  you  could  never  see  her 
If   you   watched   the   whole  day 
long. 

She  sits  on  the  rocks  awaiting 
For  the  coming  in  of  the  tide; 

She  combs  her  hair  with  a  starfish, 
Which  is  the  sea-maids'  pride. 

Her  repast  is  made  of  jelly-fish 
With  cream  of  seafoam  white; 

And   she   dances   and   plays   on  the 
conch-shell 
Through  half  the  sea-green  night. 

She  will  rise  with  the  shining  moon- 
beams 

And  sleep  with  the  sunrise  bright, 
And  dream  of  a  ride  with  her  fishes 
On  the  next  bright,  starry  night. 

—ANITA  STEWART. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  FIR 
TREE. 

"I  feel  very  sad,"  the  fir  tree  said, 
As  it   slowly   shook  its   dark  green 
head, 

"This  plain  old  dress  I've  worn  for  a 
year, 

Is  quite  out  of  style  I  fear,  my  dear." 

That  night  it  snowed;  what  I  say  is 
true, 

And   the   fir   tree   white   and  whiter 
grew, 

Until  at  last  she  was  robed  in  white, 
Very  much  to  her  own  delight. 

But  I,  for  one,  was  ashamed  to  see 
The  vanity  of  that  little  tree, 
For  she  stood  beside  a  lake  so  fair, 
Her  own  reflection  mirrored  there. 
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And  would  you  believe  it,  my  dears, 
'tis  true, 

That  the  fir  tree  vain  and  vainer  grew, 
Until  at  last  her  friends  grew  cold, — 
She  had  lost  their  love  by  being  so 
bold. 

IRENE  HUDDART. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

Oh,  Soldiers  of  Liberty,  I  say 
To  you  who  fight  the  Huns  today, 
May  you  with  all  your  main  and  might 
Fight  for  the  blessed  cause  of  Right. 

To  you  our  thoughts  on  Christmas 
morn 

Shall  be  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
Oh  Soldiers  of  Liberty,  I  pray 
For  you  a  Merry  Christmas  Day. 

GEORGE  TAKAHASHI. 


OUR  ASSEMBLIES. 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  term 
the  following  program  was  given: 

1.  "America,"  orchestra. 

2.  Chorus,  "King  of  the  Outlaws." 

3.  The  "Target,"  by  Fred  Hurt. 

4.  Cornet  solo,  Mr.  Rnddick,  accom- 

panied by  Miss  Ruddick. 

5.  "King  Midas,"  Orchestra. 

6.  Speech  by  Mr.  Clark. 

7.  Chorus,  "Aloha." 

8.  Address  by  Mrs.  Blochman. 

9.  "Red  Cross  Work  of    the  French 

Classes,"  Felton  Perkins. 

10.  Piano  solo,  "Marseillaise,"  by 
Miss  Griffin,  accompanist  for  9th 
Grade  music  and  Friday  Chorus. 

11.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Or- 
chestra. 


During  patriotic  week  an  interest- 
ing program  was  arranged  for  the 
school : 

1.  "America,"  Chorus  and  Band. 

2.  Chorus,  "The  Call  to  Arms." 

3.  Band  Selection. 

4.  Patriotic  address  by  Rev.  Speight. 


5.  Chorus,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 

public." 

6.  Band  Selection. 

7.  Piano  solo  by  Miss  Griffin. 

8.  Chorus,  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 

ner." 


It  was  also  during  patriotic  week 
that  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  be- 
ing entertained  by  Mr.  Keeler,  who 
gave  us  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  poems  of  a  "world  wanderer,"  his 
own  poems,  with  just  the  touch  of 
color  for  each  that  gave  us  a  happy 
journey  with  him  through  Mexican 
California,  across  the  ocean,  to  Ha- 
waii, Manila,  Japan,  to  France  and 
into  the  realm  of  Sunland.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 
Mexican   Californian — 

A  Don  from  Acapulco. 

The  Flirt  of  Tia  Juana. 

Senorita  Viviana. 
Sailor  Chantys — 

Haul  the  Line  In. 

Black  Sailor's  Chanty. 
The  Land  of  the  Ukulele. 
Sunga  of  Kiotage — Japanese. 
In  Manila. 
Going  to  France. 
From  "Elfin  Songs  of  Sunland" — 

Mr.  Wind. 

Hand  Organ  Man. 

Wildwood  Bogies. 

The  Polliwog  That  Lost  Its  Tail. 

The  program  concluded  with  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Salute 
to  the  Flag,"  by  the  school. 


Mrs.  Emrich  gave  a  lecture  on  con- 
ditions in  Turkey  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Armenians  with  such  force  that 
the  school  responded  most  enthusi- 
astically to  an  appeal  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  war-tortured  Armenians. 


Mrs.  Jackson  spoke  to  us  one  morn- 
ing on  the  subject  of  food  conserva- 
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tion.  She  told  of  the  conditions 
caused  by  the  war  and  urged  the  chil- 
dren to  cooperate  with  their  parents 
in  the  conservation  of  food. 


A  lecture  on  artistic  furnishing  and 
decorating  of  the  home  was  given  by 
Mr.  Beech.  He  explained  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  furniture  and  hang- 
ings and  illustrated  his  talk  by  the  vis- 
ual instruction  exhibit  and  samples. 


The  Thanksgiving  program  was 
given  in  the  school  auditorium  at  1 :45 
on  November  the  twenty-eighth: 

1.  "America,"  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

2.  "Come    Thou    Almighty  King," 

Chorus. 

3.  "Swing    the    Shining  Sickle," 

Chorus. 

4.  "Longing,"  by  Bendix,  Orchestra. 

5.  "Children's  Praise,"  7th  Grade. 

6.  "Morning     Hymn     of  Praise," 

Chorus. 

7.  Cornet    solo,    Handel's  "Largo," 

Scott  Elder. 

8.  "Gloria,"  8th  and  9th  Grades. 

9.  President's    Thanksgiving  Proc- 

lamation, Theodore  Haseltine. 

10.  "Meeting,"  by  Bendix,  Orchestra. 

11.  "The    Lord    Is    My  Shepherd," 

Chorus. 

12.  "King  of  Kings,"  Chorus. 

13.  Piano  solo,  "Tarantella,"  by  Ru- 

binstein, Miss  Griffin. 

14.  "Nature's  Hymn  of  Praise,"  8th 

and  9th  Grades. 

15.  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Orches- 

tra. 

16.  "Song  of  Pledge,"  Chorus. 

17.  "Flag  Salute,"  Assembly. 


On  Friday,  November  ninth,  the 
school  assembled  to  enjoy  a  program 
given  by  the  Symphonic  Trio.  Kath- 
erine  Hundley  played  the  violin, 
Grace  Becker  the  cello  and  Harriet 
Hundley  was  at  the  piano.    The  se- 


lections were  rendered  in  an  excellent 
manner  and  gave  great  pleasure.  The 
following  numbers  were  played: 

1.  Cello  solos,   (a)   Allegro  Appas- 

sionato," Sains  Saens;  (b)  "Can- 
tilena," Goltermann.  ' 

2.  Trio,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner. 

3.  Violin    solos,    (a)  "Liebesfreud," 
Kreisler;   (b)   "Schon  Rosmarin," 

Kreisler. 

4.  Trios,  (a)  "Serenade,"  Widor;  (b) 
Hungarian  Dance,"  Brahms. 

5.  Piano  solo,  "Etude,"  Chopin. 


A  LEGEND  OF  NEVADA. 

'Mid  the  hills  of  wild  Nevada 
Lived  a  miner  in  his  cabin;  • 
Lived  there  with  his  wife  and  baby, 
With  no  thought  of  fear  or  danger. 
Naught  but  Indians  for  companions, 
Not  a  paleface  in  the  region. 
Thus  he  lived  a  year  in  safety, 
Lived  a  year  with  no  harm  done  him. 

Late  one  night  there  came  a  sum- 
mons, 

Breaking  in  upon  his  slumbers, 
And  within  his  doorway  standing 
There  he  saw  five  stalwart  warriors. 
Straight  they  stood  within  the  moon- 
light, 

Straight  as  statues  in  the  moonlight. 

And  they  spoke  unto  the  paleface: 
"We  have  come  to  take  you  with  us 
On  a  journey  through  the  mountains, 
There  to  see  the  Redskins'  treasure. 
But  our  fathers  oft  have  told  us, 
'No  paleface  shall  know  the  pathway 
Leading  to  the  Redskins'  treasure.' 
So  your  eyes  must  needs  be  blinded 
Ere  you  start  upon  the  journey. 
Have  no  fear  that  we  will  harm  you. 
Paleface  well  may  trust  the  Redskins." 

Forth  o'er  rocks   and  crags  they  led 
him, 

Over  hills  and  vales  they  led  him, 
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Till  at  last  the  blind  was  loosened. 
In  a  cave  the  paleface,  standing, 
Saw  the  Indians'  silver  treasure. 
All  about  was  massive  silver, 
Glistening  in  the  flickering  torchlight, 
All  the  floor  inlaid  with  silver. 

Here  the  paleface  stood  in  wonder, 
Gazing  at  the  mine  of  treasure, 
Till  at  last  they  homeward  led  him, 
As  the  morning  light  was  breaking; 
'Ere  the  sun  again  had  risen. 

At  his  cabin  door  they  left  him 
With  his  wife  in  anguish  waiting. 
To  her  there  he  told  the  story 
Of  the  Indians'  mine  of  treasure. 
And  he  sent  for  men  of  compass, 
Sent  for  men  of  learning  also; 
And  they  searched  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, 

Hunted  for  the  Redskins'  treasure. 

Many  years  have  come  and  vanished; 
And  the  Indian  race  is  shattered; 
None  are  left  to  tell  the  pathway, 
And  the   silver  still  is  hidden 
'Mid  the  mountains  of  Nevada. 

FRANCES  SCHLAMAN. 


WINTER. 

Autumn  leaves  have  fallen  fast, 
Winter  time  is  here  at  last; 
Time  of  our  dear  Saviour's  birth, 
Christmas,  with  its  joy  and  mirth. 

All  the  earth  is  decked  in  white; 
Carols  ring  out  clear  and  bright; 
Without's    the    cold    and  glistening 
snow — 

Within,  the  Yulelog's  ruddy  glow. 

DORIS  ATHERTON. 


Paul  Albert  while  peddling  shoe- 
strings noticed  this  sign  above  a 
doorbell:  "Please  knock  doorbell  out 
of  order." 


SARDINE  LAKE. 

Not  long  ago  there  lived  in  the 
mountains  near  Yosemite  an  old  man 
who  had  migrated  to  California  in 
1850.  Being  an  old  miner  he  could 
tell  many  interesting  stories  of  the 
early  days.  One  day,  while  reclining 
on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  ranch 
house,  he  said  to  me:  "Did  you  ever 
hear  how  Sardine  Lake,  in  Bloody 
Canyon,  got  its  name?"  I  had  seen 
the  lake  as  well  as  heard  of  it,  and 
knowing  that  a  good  story  was  com- 
ing replied  in  the  negative. 

"Well,  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  Me  and  my  pardner  was  pack- 
ing from  Raymond  to  Lundy  for  the 
miners  at  Mono  Lake.  It  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  between 
points  and  we  made  the  trip  with  our 
nine  mules,  two  horses  and  one  mare 
in  about  ten  days  over  and  back.  The 
mare  was  the  leader  of  the  train,  and 
a  good  leader  she  was,  though  some- 
times she  got  tuckered  out  faster'n 
the  mules. 

"We  was  coming  back  from  the 
lake  without  any  cargo  and  were  try- 
ing to  make  record  time.  The  first 
night  we  made  Tuolumne  Meadows. 
It  was  dark  when  we  got  there  and 
we  were  tired  and  wanted  to  get  to 
bed.  We  always  tied  the  mare  and 
turned  the  horses  and  mules  loose. 
Jim,  my  pardner,  put  a  loose  knot  on 
her  and  that  night  while  trying  to 
scratch  herself  she  got  her  hind 
foot  caught  in  the  noose  and  broke 
her  neck. 

"When  we  got  back  to  Raymond 
we  didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy 
a  mule,  so  we  bought  one  of  those 
pesky  jacks.  Well,  you  can  guess 
what  kind  of  a  time  we  had.  When- 
ever we  came  to  a  little  snow  that  old 
jack  'ud  balk  and  we  would  have  to 
unpack  him  and  haul  him  acrost.  And 
scared  of  water,  why  you  couldn't  get 
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him  across  a  two-inch  trickle  for  love 
nor  money. 

"Things  reaced  a  climax  when  we 
got  to  a  little  lake  in  Bloody  Canyon. 
Jack  was  packed  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  sardines,  and 
when  he  reached  the  place  where  the 
trail  runs  out  over  that  little  ledge 
that  hangs  over  the  lake  he  stopped 
dead  still  and  wouldn't  budge.  We 
had  unpacked  him  seven  times  that 
day  and  weren't  goin'  to  do  it  again, 
so  we  tried  to  drag  him  along.  Well, 
he  just  braced  his  feet  and  pulled,  and 
when  he  got  on  the  ledge  he  gave 
a  big  lurch.  Down  he  went,  kersplash 
into  that  bottomless  lake,  and  he 
hasn't  been  seen  since,  neither  has 
the  sardines. 

"Folks  thought  it  was  kind  of  funny 
stockin'  a  lake  with  sardines,  so  they 
call  it  Sardine  Lake  to  this  day." 

PAUL  ALBERT. 


A  CURIOUS  HOLD-UP. 

Just  as  Train  No.  374  left  Oneda, 
a  small  town  in  New  Mexico,  two 
Mexicans  got  on.  They  had  scarred 
faces,  and  talked  in  low  voices.  With 
its  mail-car  heavily  guarded  by  arm- 
ed men,  as  there  was  a  lot  of  regis- 
tered matter  in  it,  all  went  well  till 
twenty-five  miles  out  on  the  prairie, 
the  train  slowed  up,  and  the  guards 
could  be  heard  firing,  being  answered 
by  the  hold-up  men.  The  conductor 
looked  out  the  window  and  prompt- 
ly pulled  his  head  in  at  the  command 
"Heads  in!"  More  shots  were  fired 
and  a  man  was  shot  through  the  hand. 
All  the  people,  when  this  had  been 
done,  got  under  the  seats.  More  shots 
came  through  the  Avindows  and  the 
engine  was  heard  to  be  backing  away. 

A  Mexican  came  to  the  door  and 
commanded  that  all  get  up  for  search- 
ing. The  investigation  consisted  in 
going  through  the  car  in  search  of 


Senor  Gomez  and  Luze.  When  they 
were  found,  the  guard  at  the  door 
took  them  and  went  away. 

One  of  the  bolder  men  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  reported  that  the 
Mexicans  and  their  prisoners  were 
getting  into  the  engine,  and  that  it 
was  going  on. 

After  the  engine  came  back,  the  en- 
gineer reported  to  the  conductor: 
"They  took  possession  of  the  engine, 
and  made  me  take  them  about  fifteen 
miles,  where  they  stopped  and  lined 
them  (Gomez  and  Luze)  up  and  shot 
them."  . 

It  later  turned  out  that  Gomez  and 
Luze  were  Mexicans,  who  had  tried 
tc  start  a  revolution,  but  had  been 
unsuccessful.  They  had  escaped  to 
Oneda,  where  they  had  friends  who 
were  helping  them  to  get  to  the 
Orient.  The  hold-up  men  were 
Mexican  troops  who  had  been  sent  to 
get  Gomez  and  Luze. 

DUDLEY  UNDERHILL. 


HER  BIT. 

In  a  quaint  room  of  faded  state 
Sit  two  old  crones  in  ancient  lace. 
Upon  the  rug,  a  cat  we  see, 
The  picture  of  content  and  ease. 

"My  dear,"  the  first  one'  gently  sighs, 
"I'm  knitting  for  our  flying  boys." 
The  other  tells  the  cat  to  scoot, 
Replying  that  she's  learnt  to  shoot. 

JOSEPH  FREDERICKS. 


Miss  Farwell  in  H  10  Latin  very 
distinctly:  "You  may  turn  to  page 
15." 

Howard  Brown,  sitting  in  front 
seat:  "Did  you  say  page  12,  Miss  Far- 
well?" 


John  Gibbs,  translating  L  7  Latin: 
"Julia  threw  a  rock  and  it  fell  into  the 
monkey's  tail." 
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The  Berkeley  Public  Schools  have 
not  closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
as  early  in  December  as  they  will  this 
year  for  at  least  two  decades.  Our 
Thanksgiving  recess  and  our  Chris*' 
mas  vacation  are  in  such  close  prox- 
imity that  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  our  Christmas  festivities 
before  we  have  emerged  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  thankful 
season  has  left  us.  This  ought  to  re- 
sult to  our  advantage.  The  reaction 
upon  us  should  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  keep  us  in  a  thankful,  cheerful  con- 
dition at  least  twice  as  long  as  when 
the  two  seasons  are  separated  by  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  increased 
interest  in  our  school  paper.  Our  sub- 
scription list  is  the  largest  we  have 
had  since  the  "Target"  came  into  ex- 
istence. We  are  thankful  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  school  enrollment.  We 
had  expected  that  on  account  of  the 
war  the  attendance  would  be  smaller, 
but  the  opposite  is  the  fact.  Not  that 
great  numbers  are  always  to  be  de- 
sired, but  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
our  neighborhood  are  able  to  keep 
their  children  in  school  during  these 
times  is  just  cause  for  being  thankful. 

Owing  to  the  late  registration  of 
some  of  our  former  pupils  who  were 
engaged  in  war  service  work  long  al- 
ter the  opening  of  school  in  July,  and 
also  of  the  new  pupils  whose  parents 
have  recently  moved  to  Berkeley,  the 
regular  school  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  teachers 
who  have  labored,  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son, to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
merits  the  thanks  of  all  of  us. 

The  hearty  response  of  all  members 
of  the  school  to  the  appeals  for  help, 
financial  and  otherwise,  from  the 
many  war  service  organizations, 
warms  the  heart  of  ye  advisory  editor 


and  impels  him  to  extend  his  heart- 
felt thanks  and  abundant  wishes  to  all 
readers  of  the  "Target"  for  a  joyful 
holiday  season. 

W.  B.  CLARK. 


The  "Target"  staff  wishes  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent cooperation  of  faculty  and  pu- 
pils to  the  advantage  of  our  paper. 
We  have  a  record-breaking  subscrip- 
tion list  of  531  names,  which  we  feel 
to  a  great  extent  is  due  to  your  in- 
terest in  our  school  magazine.  It  is 
our  constant  regret  that  all  the  splen- 
did material  passed  in  cannot  be 
printed  in  our  limited  space.  Never- 
theless your  generous  response  causes 
us  to  know  that  literary  support  will 
not  be  wanting.  We  wis"h,  too,  to 
give  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  say  some- 
thing for  the  joke  section  within  our 
hearing.  We  repeat  our  thanks  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  our  paper,  and  we  wish  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
you  all. 

JEAN  DUPONT. 


To  foster  the  Hooverizing  spirit  of 
those  who  are  excused  from  physical 
culture,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
rock-pickers'  corps  be  organized  in 
the  rear  yard  at  3:15  to  save  the  girls' 
shoes. 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  Mandolin  Club. 

As  the  term  draws  to  a  close  the 
Mandolin  Club  is  expecting  to  show 
the  results  of  its  steady  practicing 
throughout  the  term,  at  the  Mothers' 
Club  meeting  on  December  6th.  The 
program  will  include,  "Home  to  Our 
Mountains,"    from    "Trovatore"  and 
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The  Mandolin  Club. 


"Sounds  from  Camp,"  arranged  by 
Richard  Carpenter. 

The  Orchestra. 

The  Orchestra  has  done  remarkable 
work  this  semester.  On  Saturday, 
October  13,  they  played  at  the  Dolls' 
Tea  on  the  Claremont  lawn  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armenian  fund.  Among 
their  selections  were:  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  "America,"  "Ves- 
per Bells,"  "King  Midas,"  "Minuet 
in  G,"  "Chansonette"  and  "La 
Czarine."  One  afternoon  they  enter- 
tained the  High  School  Mothers' 
Club  at  our  school.  They  have  also 
played  for  the  Willard  Mothers'  or- 
ganization and  our  general  assem- 
blies. 


The  Piano  Club. 

The  officers  for  this  term  are  Laura 
Durkee,  president,  and  Scott  McKen- 
drie,  secretary.  The  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Piano  Club  was  held 
on  August  22nd.  Following  is  the 
program:  Martha  Barton,  "Fifth  Noc- 
turne "  by  Leybach;  Evelyn  Keehner, 
"Invitation  to  Dance  "  by  Von  Web- 
er; Eugenie  Schutt  "Waltz"  by  Cho- 
pin; Laura  Durkee,  "Prelude,"  Op.  15 
by  Chopin;  Zella  McCreary,  "War 
March"  by  Mendelssohn;  Lucile  Ta- 
ber,   "The  Rosary "  by  Nevin. 

The  club  held  its  second  meeting 
on  October  1st,  and  gave  the  program 
which  follows:  Alice  Pederson,  "Fa- 
ble" by  Raff;  Vera  Mott,  Schumann's 
"Soldier's  March";  Helen  Carlin, 
"Strains  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  " 
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The  Orchestra. 


by  Meyer;  Katherine  Green,  "Caprice 
Viennois"  by  Kreisler;  Helen  Gray, 
Schubert's  "Am  Meer";  Annamay 
Lacy,  "Scarf  Dance  "  by  Chaminade, 
Zylpha  Allen,  Moskowski's  "Scherz- 
ino,"  Rodger  Segure,  "Shower  of 
Stars." 

The  third  program  was  arranged 
for  November  1st:    Scott  McKendrie 
played  Verdi's  "March  from  Aida" 
Helen  Merchant,  "The  Swing  Song" 
Gertrude  Kendall,  "Rustle  of  Spring" 
Helen     Reed,     Goddard's  "Second 
Valse";  Richard  Dehmel,  Chaminade's 
"Flatterer";     Evelyn  Holcomb,  Gei- 
bel's  "Nocturne  in  E  Flat";  Gertrude 
Toies,  MacDowell's  "From  an  Indian 
Lodge";  Jean    Jardine,  Chaminade's 
"Callinhoe." 

The  final  meeting  for  the  term  took 


place  November  23rd.  All  the  pro- 
grams have  been  most  enjoyable. 
The  last  was  one  of  the  best.  Kath- 
erine Green  gave  "Liebestraum "  by 
Liszt;  Lucia  Miller,  "Romanze "  by 
Rubenstein;  Eugene  Schutt,  "Chant 
Sous  Paroles"  by  Tschaikowsky ; 
Laura  Durkee,  Grieg's  "To  Spring"; 
Russell  Calhoun,  A.  L.  Brown's  "Pix- 
ie's Good-night  Song";  Bernice  Mid- 
lin,  "Berceuse  from  Jocelyn"  by  Go- 
dard;  Martha  Barton,  Schubert's  "Mil- 
itary March";  Roger  Segure,  Mac- 
Dowell's "Hungarian." 


Father:  "Aesop  made  the  animals 
talk,  but  Jack  did  something  better." 

Son:    "What  did  he  do?' 

Father:  "He  made  the  beans  talk." 
(beanstalk). 
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The  Band. 

The  Band  has  not  played  as  often 
this  term  as  usual,  owing  to  its  many- 
new  members.  However,  they  gave 
some  successful  numbers  as  the  Oak- 
land Technical  High  School.  There 
for  the  first  time  they  wore  their  new 
caps,  and  they  were  very  effective. 
The  evening  of  December  6th,  when 
the  Willard  Mothers'  Club  entertains, 
the  Band  will  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram. 


WINTER. 

The  snow  is  falling  thick  and  fast, 
For  now  sweet  summer  days  are  past; 
The  little  birds  all  fly  away, 
To  find  a  warmer  place  to  stay. 


SUMMER, 

The  flowers  all  are  brightly  dressed, 
For  now  cold  winter  is  at  rest; 
The  children  all  do  merrily  play, 
And  the  sun  does  shine  throughout 
the  day. 

GLORY  HALEY. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

When  time  a  shadowing  veil  has  cast 
O'er  many  a  year  flown  fast  away, 

And  memory  of  the  joyous  past 
Sweetens  t*he  bitter  of  today; — 

Is  there  a  thought  sad  sorrow  healing 
Which  can  awhile  your  grief  sus- 
pend? 

Yes,  there's  a  sweet,  a  holy  feeling — 
'Tis  the  remembrance  of  a  friend! 

CAROL  PARRATT. 


Jokes 


LIST  ALL! 

A-lbert  Becker  demands  freckoline. 
M-arion  Wetmore  wishes  clothes  like 

a  queen. 
E-velyn  Lewis  wants  to  be  tall. 
R-aymond  Leisure  would  enjoy  a  big 

doll. 

R-ector  Brown  must   consider  anti- 
fat. 

Y-ukonia  Younkins  wants  a  big  bat. 
C-urtis  Wright  needs  a  foot  in  height, 
H-elen  Gray  would  enjoy  a  fight. 
R-oger  Segure  will  resort  to  bando- 
line, 

I-sabel  Cooper  calls  for  a  stately  mien. 
S-herman  Bishop  begs  for  a  new  tie, 
T-helma   King  would   drop   her  pet 
sigh. 

M-uriel  Engler  needs  a  brand  new 
laugh, 

A-lice  French  deserves  a  better  half. 
S-heldon  Schott  seeks  now  wisdom's 
path. 

Miss  Ellerhorst:  "I'd  like  the  so- 
prano to  begin  filling  my  heart  with 
deep  longing." 


Catherine  Harris,  pointing  to  Eve- 
lyn Lewis'  centaur:  "Oh,  Evelyn,  is 
he  stuffed?" 

Zella  McCrcary:  "Hasn't  Dorothy 
Ritchie  the  cutest  little  foot!" 

Frances  Seymour:  "Yes,  indeed, 
she  wears  the  same  size  shoe  I  do." 


Raymond  Leisure:  "As  long  as  the 
Spartan  woman's  husband  wasn't 
around  she  could  do  as  she  pleased." 


Jean  Dupont,  in  L.  9  History,  de- 
scribing Greece:  "It  was  a  country 
with  rocky  climate  and  soil." 

Dudley  Kierulff  hasn't  looked  at  his 
allusions  during  fifth  period  for  at 
least  a  week.  I  guess  he  knows  them 
all  by  heart  now. 


Teacher:  "What  is  the  opposite  of 
of  matins?" 

Grace  Foster:  "Matinee." 


Felton  Perkins  translating  French: 
"The  cakes  were  not  hurt,  but  only 
badly  frightened." 

Miss  C.  in  H.  9  English:  "To  what 
were  Atlas'  arms  and  shoulders 
changed?" 

Merrill  Galbreath:  "They  were 
changed  to  caves." 

Miss  C. :  "No,  his  arms  were  not 
hollow,  but  possibly  his  head  was." 


Irene  Reid  to  Bernice  Landregan: 
"Miss  Farwell  has  come  new  spits 
(spats),  hasn't  she?" 


Seen  on  the  board  in  Latin  class: 
"Adolphus  Cheek,  a  most  beautiful 
girl." 
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Mr.    Beardsley:     "What    was  the 
name  of  Neptune's  fork?' 
Laura  Durkee:    "A  tripod." 


Mother  (after  Baby  has  thrown  a 
spoon  across  the  table  at  Bobby) :  I 
fear  there  are  breakers  ahead.' 

Little  Bobby  (aged  six):  "And 
spanks  behind." 


To  Gordon  Greer. 

There  is  a  young  man  named  Greer — 
He's  all  wrong,  though   some  think 
him  queer; 

When  walking  along 

He  will  burst  into  song 
And  gallop  about  like  a  steer. 


Miss  Allan  in  Low  7  Drawing:  "We 
use  these  borders  on  pictures,  cloth 
and  where  else?" 

Eugene  Gallagher:  "Borders  are 
between  countries." 


Sherman  Bishop,  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  some  Christian  martyrs  about 
to  be  devoured  by  lions:  "Look  at 
that  poor  little  lion  back  there,  he 
won't  get  any." 


Graeme  Ure  in  L  9  Algebra:  "Those 
factors  are  found  by  groping"  (group- 
ing)- 


Ernest  de  Reynier,  after  giving  a 
nickel  to  a  monkey,  who  gave  it  to 
the  organ-grinder:  "Oh,  look!  He 
took  the  nickel  and  gave  it  to  his 
father." 


Catherine  Harris,  walking  to 
school:  "Oh,  I  hate  to  be  tired,  it 
is  so  awfully  fatiguing." 


North  "Younkins:  "The  city  of 
Alexandria  is  situated  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile." 


Clara  Hoff:  "There's  a  little  gilly- 
boat"  (billy-goat). 


Elizabeth  Roberts  in  folk-dancing: 
"I  can't  do  the  Shighland  Hottish" 
(Highland  Schottische). 


Miriam  Mack  to  Natalie  Raymond: 
"Are  you  a  crew?" 


Margaret  Resing,  arguing  with 
Helen  Blymer:  "You're  telling  a 
fib,  Helen?" 

Helen:    "I  don't  fib  honestly." 


Jack  Burg  claims  to  be  fifteen;  from 
his  size  we  suppose  he  means  fifteen 
months. 


At  last  Rector  Brown's  system  of 
getting  English  definitions  is  brought 
to  light.  He  doesn't  use  a  dictionary; 
he  "carries  his  library  in  his  head." 


Dick  Cleverdon's  motto:  Let  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins  do  your  work. 


Laura  Durkee  in  L  9  History:  "Xer- 
xes did  not  kill  his  enemies,  because 
if  he  had,  they  would  have  revolted." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  good  for- 
tune happened  to  Pericles?" 

Evelyn  Keehner:  "He  died  before 
he  was  ostracized." 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "Miss  Hartley  said 
that  the  altos  were  good,  strong  and 
sweet." 


Miss  Ellerhorst  in  L  9  Music:  "  'So 
tipsy  grew  the  sopranos." 


Little  girl  to  mother:  "Oh,  mother! 
That  man  has  two  bald  spots  on  his 
plate"  (pate). 
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Miles  Brown  writing  a  description: 
"There  were  great  pines  and  ciders." 


Virginia  Peck,  reading  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country":  "Burr  marked 
him,  talked  to  him,  took  him  a  day 
or  two's  voyage  in  his  flat  boat,  and 
in  short,  vaccinated  him"  (fascinated 
him). 


Miss  Farwell  in  study  period  to 
Rector  Brown:  "You'll  have  to  sit 
on  the  front  seat — or  the  table." 


Miss  Ellerhorst  in  L  9  Music:  "Now 
class,  the  only  way  to  sing  a  rest 
is  to  keep  still." 


Lorna  Doughty:  "She  looks  so  ex- 
tinguished" (distinguished). 


Father:  "What  are  you  studying  in 
algerba  ?" 

Catherine  Harris:  "Graft." 


John  Bogle,  in  H  8  English:  "Poor 
Nolan  became  very  tired  of  a  bare- 
back life"  (barrack). 


Carroll  Steiner  in  first  period  study 
after  hearing  about  the  dancing  for 
the  play:  "Miss  Christy,  may  I  dance 
— I  mean  may  I  speak?" 


H.  Heavy,  H.  Heavey,  where  did  you 
go? 

"Out   to   take   Merritt    to    help  my 

friends  row." 
H.  Heavey,  H.  Heavey,  did  our  crew 

make  a  dash? 
"No,  I  was  catching  lobsters  to  make 

me  some  hash." 


Dorothy  Dowiatt,  writing  on  board: 
"The  inoffensive  pirates  caused  much 
trouble." 


IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING. 

A  parrot  for  Meda  Houghton  to  tell 
her  latest  information  to. 

A  porcupine  for  Jervis  Hillis  to 
tease. 

A  knitting  outfit  for  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. 

An  oil  can  for  Leonard  Lathrop's 
squeak. 

Some  rats  from  the  trenches  to  as- 
sist in  ear-pulling  for  Arthur  Bow- 
man. 

Some  rainbow  colors  for  Dagmar 
Oleson. 

A  cowboy  outfit  and  a  bucking 
broncho  for  Wesley  Miller. 

A  barrel  of  gingersnaps  for  Ray- 
mond Fox. 

Pierce's  soundless  piano  for  Zylpha 
Allen. 

A  rubberneck  wagon  and  mega- 
phone for  Robert  Fender. 

A  mama  doll  for  Philip  Smith. 

An  audacious  germ  for  Lucile  Hig- 
gans. 

Rompers  and  a  Kewpie  for  Russell 
McConnell. 


Mr.  Beardsley  hearing  Latin  sing- 
ing: "Don't  shut  the  windows.  If 
they  can  stand  that  singing,  we  can." 


Louise  Blake  in  L  9  French:  "A 
prince  is  the  daughter  of  a  king." 


Martha  Carlton:  "Miss  Richard- 
son has  on  her  horticulture  suit"  (phy 
sical  culture). 


Ollie  Griffin,  translating  in  H  9 
Latin:  "The  voices  of  the  sheep 
(birds)  were  heard  in  the  trees." 


Roberta  Robinson  to  Jessie  Mac- 
Millan:  "How  many  sleeves  have  you 
got  in  your  sweater?"  (meaning 
stitches). 
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Robert  Carter  in  H  8  Latin:  "He 
placed  the  trippings  on  the  ground 
before  the  feet  of  the  church." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "How  should  we 
keep  our  homes?" 

Elizabeth  Thompson:  "We  should 
keep  the  pavement  off  the  sidewalk." 


Elinor  Stillman:  "Is  iambric  tetra- 
meter just  like  the  'western  waves'?" 


Dewey  Chevalier:  "Pelopades  was 
the  Persian  leader.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  now  or  not." 


William  Reiber:  "In  the  barn  were 
several  dead  animals,  including  a 
horse  and  cow  too  weak  to  walk." 


Venable  Eastman  in  L  9  class  meet- 
ing: "I  move  that  all  who  are  chew- 
ing gum  should  take  it  out  of  their 
mouths." 


Frances  Seymour  to  Zella  Mc- 
Creary:  "Oh,  I  don't  know  him,  but 
he  belongs  to  the  same  sorority  that 
my  brother  belongs  to." 


Grace  Foster:  "She  has  all  the 
slang  words  in  the  catechism"  (cate- 
gory). 


Miss  Harris:  "Who  was  the  man 
that  went  around  Africa?" 

Herbert  Dreisbach:  "He  was  some- 
body's son." 


Esther  Storie  in  H  9  History:  "A 
permit  is  a  Francis"  (franchise). 


Laura  Durkee:  "How  do  you  thread 
this  machine,  inside  out  or  outside 
in?" 


Roger  Segure:  "The  clansman  hid 
behind   the  broom." 


Jessie  Warwick:  "We  are  going 
to  have  a  lecture  on  food  conversion." 

Pearl  Johnson:  "No,  it  isn't,  it's  on 
food  conversation." 


Central:    "Number  please?" 

Irene  Huddart:    "Is  Martha  there?" 


Pauline  Atorton:  "It  looks  like  a 
monkey  or  somebody." 


Jean  Dupont:  "It  was  one  of  the 
Abraham  kids  wasn't  it?"  (meaning 
the  Humphrey  twins). 


Helen  Heavey:  "We  are  going  to 
have  an  algebra  test  today,  but,  oh, 
tomorrow!" 

Bernice  Landregan:  "Why,  what 
are  you  going  to  have  tomorrow?" 

Helen:  "Turkey!" 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "Were  there 
aliens?" 

"Thelma  King:  "No,  but  there 
were  foreigners." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "How  did  Alexan- 
der try  to  unite  the  east  and  the 
west?" 

Talcott  Seaver:  "He  established 
Alexandria  and  lots  of  little  Alex- 
andrias." 


Margaret  Resing:  "She  has  to  do 
an  anaesthetic  dance." 


Laura  Durkee:  "I'm  knitting  a  pair 
of  bootees  for  Miss  Chevret." 


Miss  Farwell  in  H  10  Latin:  "It's 
a  joke  but  you  can't  see  it." 


Leighton  Dyer  in  H  9  English, 
scanning  two  separate  lines  together: 
"Hell  is  empty  and  all  the  devils  are 
here!    Why,  there's  my  spirit!" 
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A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

All  mountain  streams  are  more  or 
less  swift,  and  in  winter  when  they 
are  frozen  over  there  are  holes  in 
the  ice.  These  are  formed  by  the 
air  rushing  through. 

In  a  little  town  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  river  in  Colorado,  there  lived 
a  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Billy. 
He  was  about  seven  years  old.  One 
day  his  sister  was  going  skating  and 
Billy  asked  if  he  might  go  along. 
His  mother  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  letting  him  go  and  so  he 
went.  They  walked  about  a  half  a 
mile  down  the  river  where  the  best 
skating  was,  and  the  fewest  airholes. 
When  they  were  tired  of  skating  they 
built  a  large  fire  and  roasted  chest- 
nuts. 

No  one  had  noticed  Billy;  he  had 
gone  to  play  with  a  little  boy  of 
his  own  age.  It  was  now  about  time 
to  go  home,  but  where  was  Billy?  No 
one  had  seen  him  for  quite  a  while. 
They  started  to  look  for  him  and  soon 
found  him  up  the  river  playing  with 
the  other  little  boys.  His  sister  called 
him  and  he  came  running  down  to 
them.  When  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  them  he  slipped  and 
fell  into  an  airhole  and  was  swept 
out  of  sight  by  the  rushing  water. 
Before  anyone  had  time  to  think,  his 
little  red  cap  was  seen  coming  up  an 
air  hole  near  them.  Two  of  the  boys 
ran  and  pulled  him  out,  dripping  wet, 
very  cold  and  frightened.  They  got 
Billy  into  some  dry  clothes,  which 
were  very  much  too  big  for  him. 
But  that  did  not  matter,  for  they  were- 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  save  him. 
JOSEPHINE  MILLIGAN. 


Enid  Browning:  "The'  little  boy 
gave  his  seventy-five  cents  to  a  wa- 
fer" (waif). 


A  TRADING  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

Our  ships  started  with  provisions 
and  other  useful  things.  We  took 
copper,  tin,  lead,  coral  and  wool  to 
trade.  We  sailed  from  Genoa  around 
the  western  part  of  Italy,  then  we 
passed  Greece  to  Palestine.  We  left 
our  ships  in  harbor,  while  we  start- 
ed across  the  desert  with  a  caravan. 
We  took  our  products  and  provisions 
to  trade.  We  traveled  until  we  came 
to  the  Persian  gulf.  Then  we  left 
our  caravans  and  started  with  our 
products  to  India.  We  sailed  down 
the  Persian  Gulf  across  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  India.  When  we  arrived  we 
traded  copper,  lead,  tin,  coral  and 
woolens  for  spices,  rich  stones  and 
drugs.  We  loaded  our  ships  with 
these  and  were  ready  to  start  back. 

We  crossed  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
sailed  up  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  we  piled  our  goods  on  camels 
and  started  back  across  the  desert  to 
Palestine.  We  then  loaded  our  goods 
on  ships  and  were  soon  ready  to  sail. 
Then  our  ships  loaded  with  goods 
sailed  back  past  Greece,  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  around  the  west- 
ern part  of  Italy  to  Genoa. 

WILL  ENGLE. 

HIGH  NINTH  NEW  YEAR'S 
RESOLUTIONS. 

"I'm  going  to  High,"  whispers  Mary 

McLaughlin, 
"With  the  risky  resolve  to  cultivate 

talkin'." 


Norman  Arntzen  resolves  to  wear 
A  bright  pink  cap  to  go  with  his  hair. 


Dudley  K.  at  High  on  a  couch  will  re- 
cline 

So  the  pressure  of  Latin  won't  injure 
his  spine. 
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Said  Helen  Goebel,  prim  and  demure, 
"Some  sparks  of  jazz  I  will  try  to  se- 
cure." 


John  Brothers  declares,  "Fair  Narcis- 
sus I'll  be 

And  my  echo  I  know  in  the  mirror 
I'll  see." 


Dorothy  A.  resolves  to  grow, — 
Ten  feet  and  a  half  is  much  too  low. 


Fair  Zita's  pledge:  "Perhaps  I  may 
Give  my  powder  puff  away." 


At  High  Raymond  Leisure  shall  ap- 

'peal  to  his  head, 
Instead  of  repeating  what  his  class- 
mates have  said. 


Elizabeth  Thompson,  gentle  child. 
Will  find  some  pep  that's  really  wild. 


By    the    river  Styx  C.  Harris  takes 
oath: 

"I'll  learn  to  spell,  or  die,  or  both." 


Shy  Donald  says  long  pants  he'll  get 
To  hide  his  cunning  legs,  dear  pet. 


Violet  Holman  will  Avear  a  pigtail 
To  save  on  hairpins  which  now  fill  a 
big  pail. 


Heroic   Felicia  declares    (an   idea  all 
her  own) 

That  her  precious  curl  rags  to  the  sol- 
diers she'll  loan. 


Resolved   that   Florence   Ayres  will 
talk, 

And  let  her  smiles  go  for  a  walk. 


Jessie  Curran     will     send  a  petition 
around 

To  have  mirrors  in  each  room,  from 
ceiling  to  ground. 


Xatalie  Raymond  on  the  violin  must 
play 

And  her  feline  companions  will  run  in 
dismay. 


Anita   Foss  vows  to  have  birthdays 

when  e'er  she  wishes, 
So's  to  stay  home  the  next  day  and 
finish  the  good  dishes. 


Gordon  Ingraham's  mind  is  set 
Next  year  to  be  the  teacher's  pet. 


Kenneth  Barry  at  High  will  much 
knowledge  strive  to  glean, 

But  it's  slow  work,  for  a  sledge  ham- 
mer makes  a  few  dents  upon  his 
bean. 


F.    Schilling   declares   she'll   fish  for 

pony  or  shark 
To  haul  Latin  mysteries  out  of  the 

dark. 


A  talking  machine  to  keep  up  with 
his  rate, 

Dennis  Fox  vows  he'll  get,  before  it's 
too  late. 


Theodore  Hazeltine  groans,  "I  must 

be  an  orator  fine, 
For  1113-  eloquence  grows  with  every 

new  line." 


Leighton  Dyer  claims  the  fogs  in  his 

brain  he'll  dispel 
With   his   terrible,   horrible,  foghorn 

yell. 


John  Fant  says,  "I'm  fated  to  be  Gor- 
don's goat 
And  laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  hold  his 

coat."  '  v 


Ollie  says,  "From  my  newspaper  bows 
I'll  find 

I  know  it  all,  for  they're  quite  near 
my  mind." 
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Quoth  Gertrude  Phillips,  "If  I  didn't 

speak  low 
I'd  give  my  dear  teachers  a  horrible 

blow." 


Fred  Swan  will  start  a  Mellen's  food 
band 

To  guard  our  dear  court  house  from 
the  Kaiser's  mailed  hand. 


Wee  "Jimmy"  Burrows,  with  her 
birdy,  "Tweet,  tweet," 

Says  she'll  rival  Terpsichore,  she's  so 
light  on  her  feet. 


Hazel  Baker  says,  "A  walking  diction- 
ary I'll  be, 

And  no  old  Webster  can  ever  beat 
me." 


Thelma   Can  will   study   so   hard  in 
history 

She's  bound    to    become  a  shadowy 
mystery. 


George  Battles  can't  keep  his  resolu- 
tion dark, 

For  as  a  Manhattan  ad.  at  the  Strand 
he'll  park. 


Adele  Davis  says  "No  more  will  I 
flirt, 

I'll  wear  lower  heels  and  add  to  my 
skirt." 


Art    Bellman   at   High   in  dramatics 
will  be 

And  pitch  his  voice  to  his  horn  in  a 
sad  minor  key. 


Esther    Storey    'round    high  school 

halls  will  play  tag, 
Pursuing  stray  pussies  to  relieve  her 

brain  fag. 


Our  Hurt  youth,  far-famed,  cher- 
ished Fred, 

Aims  to  catch  up,  with  the  growth 
of  his  head. 


Dud  Underhill  says,  "My  football 
pads  next  year  I'll  wear 

To  guard  my  little  wings  whicli  are 
tenderly  sprouting  there." 


Edith  slyly  in  classes  must  fill  up  on 
candy 

Till  they  substitute  gravel  and  sand  as 
handy. 


J.    E.   M.'s   neighbors   demand   as  a 
boon 

She  command  her  cow-fiddle  to  jump 
o'er  the  moon. 


Fairy  Pound  hopes  more  weight  to 
gain, 

So  his  dog  biscuits  he  promises  to  re- 
tain. 


This  New  Year  "Kewp"  Perkins  re- 
solves his  choice 
Is  a  cheese  grater  to  tune  up  his  voice. 


Next  year  Miss  Resing'll  stick  to  ban- 
doline 

To  keep  her  kinks  from  being  seen. 


Joseph  resolves  he'll  not  use  a  lance, 
But,     patriot-like,     knit     socks  for 
France. 


Katherine's  resolved  not  to  be  like 

her  name; 
But  she's  fresh  and  she's  bright  and 

she's  Green  just  the  same. 

Elsa  Hagman  next  year  says  she'll  be 

a  debater, 
And  neither    Webster    nor  Calhoun 

could  possibly  be  greater. 


"Bunny"  Becker  hath  made  a  vow 
To  shake  that  listhph,  no  matter  how. 


"Good-bye  to  pigtails,"  says  Enid  B. 
"My  hair  on  my  head  next  term  you'll 
see." 
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"To  the  winds  with  my  gloom!"  cried 

Martha  one  day; 
"I'll  prattle  and  jabber  and  always  be 

gay." 


Laverne  Wear  a  pompous  dandy  will 
appear, 

And    rival   Jqsie    Fredericks    in  his 
styles  next  year. 


Those  crashes  and  bangs  and  scurries 
and  flurries! 

Oh,  don't  mind,  it's  only  Roberta  try- 
ing to  can  her  worries. 


Elinor    Stillman    says,    "Next  year 

there'll  be  no  wail 
That  the  time  I  take  to  get  ready  does 

rival  the  stately  snail." 


"At  high!"  shouts  Miriam  Mack,  "I'll 
join  each  organization, 

So  that  my  importance  will  be  a 
grand  realization." 


Gertrude  Hatch  says,  "A  torture  as- 
sistant I'll  try  to  be, 

And  make  the  girls  bend  till  twinkling 
stars  they  see." 


Dimples   O'Brien  with   frizzled  hair 
so  curly, 

Gurgles,  "At  High  I'll  act  like  a  cute 
little  girly." 


"Beans"  Thaxter  whispers  languidly  in 

in  "Parky's"  pearly  ear, 
"A   smart   model   for   High  School 

styles  I'm  doomed  to  appear." 


When  Ever-Losing  Evelyn  L.  goes 
down  to  Berkeley  High, 

As  editor  of  "lost  and  found"  in  the 
"Weekly  News"  she'll  apply. 


Helen  Sevier  some  day  will  attempt  to 
knit 

A  pair  of  socks  that  will  actually  fit. 


Betsy  Roberts  next  New  Year  will 

viciously  vow 
To  kill  the  German  Kaiser  and  raise 

an  awful  row. 


Marion  Morton  carols,  "As  a  mermaid 

will  I  pose, 
And  on  the  sands  of  Waikiki  I'll  take 

a  little  doze." 

Smiles  our  good-natured  speeder,  lit- 
tle Georgie  Takahashi. 
"I'll  grind    each    tiny  English  word 
like  wee  doggies  into  hashie." 


Ed  Boyer  cries  gaily,  "Go  to  High  I 
may 

On  a  coaster  that,  like  me,  does  drop 
its  screws  upon  the  way." 


"Toot,  toot!"  a  megaphone  at  Ber- 
keley High  we  hear! 

Well,  Well!  It's  Howard  Brown  to 
tell  that  he  appears. 

"Parle}-  vous  Francaise?"  this  from 

Ethel  Kelsey, 
"I  speak  the    language    fluently,  as 

you'll  hear  from  sea  to  sea. 

At  vaudeville     next     term  Anita  A. 

claims  she'll  be 
The  leading  skipping,   dancing  lady 

that  all  eyes  will  long  to  see. 


Helen  Heavey:  "Give  me  some  of 
that  cake?" 

Frances  Seymour:  "Sure." 

Helen  H.,  after  eating  cake:  "Say, 
Frances,  when  did  you  buy  this?" 


Barbara  Haines  in  L  7  History,  af- 
ter telling  about  Roger  Williams: 
"Ann  Hathaway  was  another  woman 
who  displeased  the  governors." 


Catherine  Harris  in  English:  "Late, 
late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moon 
wi  the  auld  moon  in  his  ear"  (arm). 


